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Pictorial Preaching 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Any random page of her famous 
book will show Mary Baker Eddy as a 
very dull writer. Unfortunately for 
her loyal readers, she didn’t compose 
during her frequent hysterical fits: 
Malicious Animal Magnetism would 
have lent a little vivacity to her style. 
She bores because she is so abstract, 
using so many dull, bloodless terms 
like ‘‘mental reconstruction’’ and ‘“‘spir- 
itual understanding.” But why 
should she be concrete? She didn’t be- 
lieve in a concrete world: Mind is 
All and God is Mind. She could 
hardly be expected to use words that 
appealed to the senses when she de- 
nied the reality of sense in her sub- 
jective world. 

The Catholic Church, rooted and 
grounded in belief in the Incarnation, 
has always made use of sense impres- 
sions to raise the mind to higher things. 
To paraphrase the Christmas Preface, 
through sense impressions we “are 
rapt into love of the invisible.” Cere- 
monies, statues and vestments are inthe 
nature of metaphors, ladders to bring us 
to the contemplation of spiritual truths. 

In preaching, the appeal to the 
senses is important, yet often neg- 
lected. I do not mean that priests 
forget to shave before the sermon, or 
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that they fail to speak in dulcet tones. 
But I refer to a subtler form of sense 
appeal, that which is directed to the 
inner eye of the imagination through 
words and illustrations. 


“‘Pictures’”’ in Every Sermon 


There ought to be pictures in every 
sermon. Abstract words like ‘“‘right- 
eousness” and “purity’’ have nothing 
to offer to the eye of the mind: we 
cannot conjure up an image of these 
thoughts in shape or color. But we 
can call up a vivid, visual image of an 
outfielder or a redcap or a robin. Not 
only nouns have this pictorial quality; 
adjectives, verbs and adverbs may 
also evoke a sharp sense image. 
“Lacy,” “stab,” and “‘pugilistically”’ 
are examples of concrete words that 
flash pictures on the screen of the in- 
ward eye. 

The abstract truths of religion must 
be visualized for modern minds. Seven 
days of the week they think in pictures. 
Can we expect them to turn intellec- 
tual for five minutes on a Sunday 
morning and think in universal ideas? 
They are nurtured on movies, tabloids 
and advertising. Even in their more 
serious moments, when they think of 
matters such as world peace, it is usu- 
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ally in terms of treaties and personal- 
ities, not of principles. They are not 
concerned about International Law 
half as much as they are about new 
deadly weapons—pilotless planes, dis- 
ease bombs, super-explosives, death 
rays. Must a preacher strive to raise 
the thought processes of his audience to 
higher levels of operation, abstract 
reasoning? Definitely, that is not his 
province! That is the duty of Catholic 
educators. His part is simply to 
preach the Gospel to his people ac- 
cording to their mental abilities. 

There is, of course, a type of pictorial 
preaching which is mere trifling. It 
consists in stringing together one 
pretty little picture after another to 
make up a sermon, like a chain of In- 
dian beads. Such gaudy pulpit en- 
tertainment wastes the time of priest 
and people alike. But the common 
tendency in Catholic preaching seems 
to run towards too much abstractness. 
It is due, no doubt, to the years spent 
in the seminary over general principles 
in theology books. But if we ever 
hope to illumine the sense-bound 
minds of the audience, we must 
preach to them in their language, and 
that is not the language of theology. 
Pictures will serve to hold the interest 
of the congregation, and will help them 
to see, as in a glass darkly, the marvels 
of the spiritual order. We must make 
the spoken word, as it were, incarnate. 


Clothing Doctrine with Flesh and Blood 


That is one advantage of preaching 
on the life of a Saint rather than upon 
some abstract doctrine.. A Saint is 
doctrine alive, in action, visible, ex- 
pressed in flesh and blood. In the 
figure of Thomas More in the Tower 
are truths that ‘‘breathe and words that 
burn.” How vivid is the account of 
Augustine in the garden listening to 


the ‘““Take and read!’ How graphic 
the story of Margaret of Cortona fol- 
lowing the dog to the dead body of her 
lover! These pictures stamp an unfor- 
gettable image on the memory, an 
image that helps the hearer to re- 
member a general principle which he 
would otherwise forget. 

The pictorial illustrations in a ser- 
mon, whether they be fact or fiction, 
should have an impression of reality, 
and it is preferable that they be taken 
from daily current life. Bookish illus- 
trations should be avoided; that is, 
those which are labelled literary or 
which are so stale as to be lifeless. 
The Knight of the Grail, the Crusaders, 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, Washington 
at Valley Forge: these are motifs that 
have become idealized designs, as un- 
alive as the red-coated foxhunters on 
wall-paper. If such old homiletic 
illustrations are to be used, they need 
to be shined up, to be given a bright, 
fresh turn, a novel application. Cas- 
ual literary illustrations which are 
not bookish are effective; certainly, to 
quote picture-lines from Shakespeare 
is not to proclaim ‘Behold my erudi- 
tion!’—whereas a scene from Sterne 
might be. As for threadbare allu- 
sions, many of Longfellow’s pictures 
(like ‘footprints on the sands of time’’) 
have been worn thin, but Browning, 
for example, is a source of bright, 
fresh images. 


Sources of Sermon Illustrations 


The chief font of sermon illustration, 
however, is not books but daily ex- 
perience. The people we meet, the 
sights we see, the newspapers that tell 
us about other people and other events 
of to-day: herein are the best illus- 
trations generally, because people are 
most interested in the here and now, 
not in the far away and long ago. 
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The honest taxidriver who reported the 
lost pearls, the murdered policeman, 
the circus fire are much more graphic 
to the average mind than a scene from 
the Two Captives of Plautus. That is 
not to say that a preacher need not 
read literature, nor tise any literary il- 
lustrations in his sermons. As men- 
tioned above, occasional literary im- 
ages are advisable and effective. But 
the reading of literature has countless 
consequences more important than 
the utilitarian end of sermon illus- 
tration. ‘‘Reading maketh a full 
man.” 

Gathering picture illustrations seems 
like a simple procedure for the average 
seminarian.- Just collect them as you 
go, store them in your notes, and then 
use them as you need them! When 
your file bulges with pretty incidents 
and apt images, where is the difficulty 
in illustrating abstract points? But 
it’s not so simple as all that. In the 
first place, it would take anyone an 
interminable amount of time to write a 
sermon according to such a method, 
fitting in the proper pieces one by 
one. Secondly, incidents and events 
are usually ‘dated’: they may have 
a great appeal at the moment they are 
recorded, but five years later at the 
time of composing a sermon they will 
have lost their freshness. 

Storing up illustrations for future 
use requires something more than a 
note-system. A memory, sensitive 
and copious, is the only adequate an- 
swer to the problem. In fact, the 
chief value of a note-system (as regards 
illustrations) is that the very act of 
writing down an illustration and an oc- 
casional later glance at the note help 
to impress the image indelibly upon 
the memory. But for purposes of ref- 
erence at the time of composing a ser- 
mon, a note-system is impractical. 


And definitely unwise as well, because 
it makes one the slave to card-indexes 
and stifles creative, original thought. 
Someone has said that illustrations 
too often are hung on sermons as or- 
naments are hung on Christmas trees; 
the wire which ties them is visible. 
Very true! For all these reasons it is 
necessary to place our hopes in a good, 
well-trained memory which out of a 
full granary of images will be able to 
evoke at a moment’s notice apt and 
graphic illustrations. A good memory 
will not need to look in the files under 
M-—Martyr for something colorful: 
it will be ready with the words of Ig- 
natius Martyr. 


“Let me be given to the wild 
beasts, for through them I can attain 
unto God. I am God’s wheat, and I 
am ground by the teeth of wild 
beasts that I may be found the pure 
bread of Christ.” 


The ‘‘Homiletic Eye”’ 


The ‘‘homiletic eye’ is said to be a 
terrible vice: it is considered more 
dreadful than the eye of Cyclops. 
When a man develops this terrible 
habit, he goes about the world seeking 
sermon material and grinding up all 
that he sees and hears into bits for 
sermons. I suppose that it can be- 
come a type of jaundice if the beholder 
views a sunset or a street-accident and 
proceeds to mentally catalogue it as 
Prayer or Resignation. But surely 
there is no sin in remembering the 
memorable, as long as we don’t take 
the beauty and wonder out of it in or- 
der to confine it to a pigeonhole. As 
long as a preacher retains a universal 
interest in all things, he will be sane; 
but if he finds that he is interested 
only in what promises to become good 
sermon material, he is headed for de- 


lirium. 
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The memory must not only be 
trained to accumulate and preserve 
images and pictures; it must also, and 
more importantly still, have a facility 
of releasing these images spontane- 
ously. So many preachers have a 
great store of experiences and literary 
knowledge, and yet find themselves 
unable to recall a bright illustration 
when it is needed. When they are 
“cool,” you can mention patriotism or 
immortality and they will see in their 
mind’s eye a panorama of gay and 
lustrous pictures pertaining to these 
subjects. But the minute that they 
enter into the “‘hot” throes of compo- 
sition, their powers of memory seem to 
stiffen, to become paralyzed. Instead 
of seeing the warm, bright colors and 
contours of mental pictures, they now 
can think only of abstract ideas. 

The difficulty is, of course, that the 
conscious mind (in the loose, popular 
sense of the term) puts on pressure as 
soon as the pen touches‘paper. It so 
completely freezes the flow of some 
memories that their possessors find 
that they preach warmer, more crea- 
tive sermons when they do not attempt 
to write them out beforehand. Let 
the psychologists and psychiatrists 
probe for the cause—fear or finicki- 
ness; it is a fact that some phase of the 
mind tyrannizes over the imagination 
and memory. The grip of the tyrant 
must be broken before we can ever ex- 
pect to see the illustrations flowing 
freely from the mind down onto the 


paper. 


On Composing the Sermon 


When you sit down to write, let 
your mind relax. A feeling of “‘loose- 
ness” is as necessary in writing as in 
sport. When one has to meet a dead- 
line, there can be nothing but tension 
in the mental powers and in the mem- 





ory as well: you will find no exuber- 
ance of illustration in work done under 
such conditions. But ordinarily, if 
you will allow yourself sufficient time 
before a deadline, you can induce relax- 
ation or rather surrender yourself up 
to it. Let the images come as they 
may; let them spin themselves out on 
paper. Perhaps this figure will bear 
only a faint relation to the idea; maybe 
that metaphor will be grotesque. So 
be it. Let them run wild during the 
writing of the first draft. If you allow 


- your censorious and critical conscious 


mind to have the upper hand, you will 
find it killing off any illustration as 
soon as it shows its head. For fear of 
stifling the free flow of memory and 
imagination, write down all the weird 
and wild word-pictures that come. to 
mind. Then, after you have finished 
the rough draft of your sermon, let the 
conscious mind enter to straighten out 
the confusion; let it read over what 
has been written and revise it, deleting 
the unsuitable material. 

Pictorial illustrations are especially 
effective at the beginning of a sermon. 
To start with a broad and general idea 
is to put the audience to sleep early. 
Dull platitudes and obvious truths will 
not arrest that instant attention which 
is necessary to overcome audience 
inertia. In a dignified way, make the 
audience jump. Something breath- 
taking if possible, something astonish- 
ing, is in order at the beginning as long 
as it is in good taste. Give the audi- 
ence an “‘eye-full’’ of color and action 
in the illustration with which you be- 
gin. The battle of Iwo Jima, the 
death of President Roosevelt, an air- 
plane wreckage, may be so presented 
as to startle the indifferent. Action is 
needed as well as mere color. Still-life 
or landscapes may be very pretty, but 
they are usually too pale to serve as 
































Paul Reveres for a listless congrega- 
tion. 

A due sense of proportion should al- 
ways guide the preacher in choosing 
and using pictures. Just enough is 
the only recipe—just enough color 
short of the fantastic or garish, just 
enough detail without falling into the 
vice of flat brevity or the other extreme 
of excessive particulars. Each visual 
image should be bright, warm and 
alive. There is usually no need of il- 
lustration in the conclusion of a ser- 
mon. There it may be presumed that 
the preacher possesses (if ever) the at- 
tention of the audience; there he can 
hammer home the main theme, the 
general principle, without benefit of 
pictures. 


Christ’s Use of Visual Images 


Christ was a master of the use of 
visual images. What strong appeal to 
the eye runs through the parable of the 
wedding-garment! Aware that his 
hearers lived in a very concrete world, 
He spoke to them of the pearl of great 
price, the lilies of the field, the children 
playing in the street, the virgins with 
the lamps. He knew very well that 
abstract ideas would be wasted upon 
them unless they were pictured. True, 
the Beatitudes are of a general nature, 
but consider the immense profusion of 
picture-words in the remainder of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The long-faced 
Pharisees, the moth, the rust, the 
thieves, and so many other images 
served as vehicles to carry a spiritual 
message through the gates of sense into 
the soul. 

The Evangelists might have given 
us a mere catechism of the faith. But 
fortunately the Gospels are more in the 
nature of a biography than a catecheti- 
cal primer. They wrote down the 
truths that Christ taught, but they 
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also told us of the actions He performed 
and the people He met. We can be 
eternally grateful that they gave us 
the unforgettable pictures of the woman 
at the Well of Jacob, the breaking of 
the alabaster box, instead of general 
considerations on conversion and re- 
pentance. 

Pictorial illustrations do not always 
make an abstract point more definite; 
they are concrete, but*concrete and 
definite are not synonyms. A con- 
crete (i.e., sense-appealing) metaphor 
may charm the eye and yet befuddle 
the mind. But there is no doubt that 
concrete, pictorial images are more in- 
teresting than abstract generalizations. 
We might, for instance, say that the 
Passion is the summation of Christian 
knowledge. By contrast express the 
same point in pictures: St. Bonaven- 
ture inquiring of St. Thomas the source 
of his knowledge and the Angelic 
Doctor pointing to a crucifix and an- 
swering: “There is my book!” Or 
again, there is the principle, “‘Forgive 
those who injure you.”’ And its pic- 
torial expression: an old priest in New 
York, fatally injured two years ago, 
asks on his deathbed that the cab- 
driver be not punished. What a per- 
fect picture of prayer is that incident 
in the life of Robert Louis Stevenson! 
As a boy, trapped in a closet that had a 
broken door-lock, he speaks to his 
father in order to overcome his fear of 
the dark and suffocation, and his 
father outside the door answers the 
boy while he awaits the coming of the 
locksmith. Stevenson says that the 
incident stamped itself on his memory 
and consoled him in the dark hours of 
sickness in his later life. 

How many times have we heard of 
late that the world is in a state of men- 
tal confusion! How well Edwin Arling- 
ton expressed it when he said that the 
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world is a kindergarten “where mil- 
lions of bewildered infants are trying 
to spell ‘God’ with the wrong blocks!’’ 
Thousands of earnest voices are telling 
us that Christianity is needed for 
world peace. But one writer described 
the need simply in a little luminous 
story. A child was having difficulty in 
piecing together a jig-saw puzzle of a 
world map. He found that on the 
other side of the puzzle was the face. of 
Christ. So, he first formed the face of 
Christ and then found that he had put 
the world together. 


Use and Abuse of Images 


St. Augustine wrote that the 
preacher must strive to render his au- 
dience benevolent. But the preacher 
must also remember to become be- 
nevolent himself. He must show a cer- 
tain amount of tender tolerance for 
their foibles and frailties in their 
mental habits. If our preaching is too 
“heavy,” they will turn the dials of 
their brain-set and gaze upon the tele- 
vision scenes of their daily life: mov- 
ies, meat-points, and other distrac- 
tions. Eschewing the ivory tower and 
the learned tomes, let the preacher 
adapt himself to the weakness of his 
audience, especially to their child-like 
fondness for illustrations that appeal 
to the eye of the imagination. If they 
are offered bread in the form of theolog- 
ical propositions, they will surely 
starve: but if it is presented in visible 
sense-images, they will devour it. 


Semanticists are worried about the 
effect of metaphors on thinking. It is 
true that if a preacher were mechani- 
cally minded, he would probably use 
metaphors from the production line or 
perhaps the tool-room. Figures and 
images do betray the man. Some years 
ago an excellent book was published 
concerning the imagery of Shakes- 
peare; it proved that the legal-minded 
Bacon could not have written the 
works attributed to the man from 
Avon. In religious writing, the seman- 
ticists fear that narrow-minded men 
will use illustrations that will give a 
narrow concept of God. The butcher 
will unconsciously picture him as a 
master butcher, the baker as a baker; 
each man’s metaphors of God will be 
taken from his own narrow sphere and 
to some extent he will portray God in 
false colors. 

This little hobgoblin isn’t worth so 
much worry. Christ didn’t seem to 
be very fearful about the dread conse- 
quences of employing parables. Per- 
haps the experts are afraid that meta- 
phors or any illustrations that appeal 
to sense will develop an anthropomor- 
phic idea of God, by which they prob- 
ably mean a belief in the Divinity of 
Christ. That, of course, would be a 
horrible catastrophe! The only greater 
calamity would be a belief in the di- 
vinity of the Catholic Church. And 
that is only one step away from belief 
in the Incarnation, God made visible 
to human eyes. — 
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Corporatist Controversies 


By HENRY SOMERVILLE 


Since the publication of the Encyc- 
lical “Quadragesimo Anno” in 1931 
the ideas connoted by the name Cor- 
poratism have commanded ever-in- 
creasing attention among Catholics of 
English-speaking countries. The name 
itself is in disfavor because of its re- 
cent Fascist associations. ‘Vocational 
Groups” has been preferred, or even 
“Organization of Industries and Pro- 
fessions.”” The Government of Eire 
has published the Report of a Com- 
mission on Vocational Organization. 
This Commission, with the Bishop of 
Galway as Chairman, sat for nearly 
four years and is a monumental tes- 
timony to the earnestness with which 
the Catholics of Ireland have de- 
voted themselves to studying the ap- 
plication of the teaching of the Social 
Encyclicals to the economic life of 
their country. 

The novelty of the term Corpora- 
tism in English-speaking countries 
does not mean that the fundamental 
ideas connoted are likewise unfamiliar. 
A leading European exponent of Cor- 
poratism, M. Dufourny, Professor of 
the University of Louvain, lists the 
principal advocates, de  Bonald 
(France, 1754-1840), Adam Muller 
(Germany, 1779-1810), Bishop von 
Ketteler in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century (Germany), Baron de 
Vogelsang (Austria, 1818-1890), Rev. 
Dr. Franz Hitze (Germany, 1851- 
1921), Count Albert de Mun (France, 
1841-1924), and Count de la Tour de 
Pin (France, 1834-1924). Professor 
Dufourny concludes: “But it is per- 
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haps in England with Charles Stanton 
Devas (1848-1906) that we find the 
most erudite champion of the idea.’’! 


Regulated and Unregulated Economic 
Regimes 


The works of Devas are very well- 
known to Catholic students, at least 
those of the older generation, in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. Yet, Devas 
never uses the term Corporatism, and 
only once, I think, the adjective ‘‘cor- 
porative.” His approach to the sub- 
ject does not suggest he is dealing with 
anything strange or foreign. Any 
American economist, even though not 
a Catholic, would feel at home in 
reading Devas, whether he agreed with 
him or not. The relevant chapters of 
Devas’ ‘‘Political Economy” are en- 
titled ‘‘Liberty and Law” and ‘‘Asso- 
ciation and Responsibility.”” He dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of economic so- 
cieties, unregulated, governmental and 
corporative. There is no society ut- 
terly unregulated, but the term ap- 
plies when “‘laisser faire” is the rule: 
“When unregulated relations are pre- 
dominant, or at least very conspicu- 
ous, and wages, prices and the condi- 
tions of labor are in the main regulated 
neither by positive nor customary law, 
nor by associations, we call this an un- 
regulated regime.” Devas gives Eng- 
land from 1800 to 1850 as the classical 
example of an unregulated regime. 
After that time there was a develop- 
ment (which Devas considered salu- 


1 Lecons Choisies d’Economie Politique est 
Sociale” (Defourny, Louvain, 1932). 
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tary) of regulation both by Govern- 
ment in the shape of factory laws and 
by combinations in the shape of trade- 
unions. 

Dealing with trade-unions as they 
existed in England (and, we might say, 
in the United States also), Devas says 
they have been of immense benefit to 
the artisan (skilled worker) classes, but 
they are only palliatives, not remedies 
for social discord. They have three 
grave defects: (1) they have accen- 
tuated antagonism between buyers and 
sellers of labor instead of stressing 
common interests; (2) having no le- 
gal sanction to carry out their deci- 
sions, they depend on the anti-social 
weapon of the strike; and (3) they 
have been able to do little for the 
poorer workers who need them most. 


Devas on Compulsory Arbitration 


In his constructive policy Devas ad- 
vocates compulsory arbitration, in- 
stead of the strike or lock-out, when 
collective bargaining fails. To make 
compulsion effective, he would have 
the trade-unions and the employers’ 
associations with sufficient funds that 
could be sequestrated if they failed in 
their obligations to keep the law. 
Devas connected his provisions for in- 
dustrial peace with the quadruple in- 
surance of workpeople against acci- 
dents, sickness, old age, and unem- 
ployment. It is essential to remember 
that Devas was writing long before 
these forms of insurance, other than 
accident insurance, had been estab- 
lished by the State. Devas wanted the 
responsibility to be borne by industry 
and organized labor. He foresaw that, 
if there was not corporative insurance, 
there would be collectivist insurance: 
“For remember the characteristic of 
modern collectivism is the substitution 
of the collective action of the State for 
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the private action of individuals, fami- 
lies or associations; and where private 
responsibility is the least and the pri- 
vate bonds that link men together the 
weakest, there the liability is the 
greatest to find in the State the one 
agent of responsibility, the one bond 
of social union. It would be wise, then, 
to make the liability to accident, 
sickness, disablement, old age and dis- 
employment, not occasions of dissolv- 
ing private bonds, but of strengthening 
them.” 

Since Devas wrote, the collectivists 
have won battle after battle against the 
corporatists, and they have won almost 
the whole field of social security. Yet, 
they have not won, because nobody 
has won, the battle for industrial 
peace. Another undecided question is 
the social “planning’’ of industry. 
Whatever be the case in the United 
States, there will certainly be social 
planning of industry in the European 
countries ravaged and impoverished 
by war. The wartime controls are al- 
ready ‘planning,’ and as these are 
mostly governmental the State has 
more than a head start. 


Corporatism or Totalitarianism? 


Every kind of true’ corporatism is 
opposed to extreme collectivism, which 
leads inevitably to totalitarianism. 
But there are marked differences be- 
tween corporatists in their readiness to 
seek State collaboration. There are 
some who express themselves frankly 
for a tripartite control of industry by 
Government, Management and Labor, 
with the assurance that Government 
would not attempt to dominate but 
would only be helpful. There are 
others who are so suspicious of the 
State that they would wait indefinitely 
for Capital and Labor to build up the 
necessary agreements by themselves. 
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A middle school suggests that, the 
traditions and temper of the opposing 
forces of Capital and Labor being 
what they are, it is utopian to expect 
them to take the initiative on a suffi- 
ciently broad scale without energetic 
stimulus from the State, although the 
State should aim to make its own ac- 
tion progressively less necessary; be- 
cause unless employers and employed 
attain the unity and sense of responsi- 
bility needed for self-government, the 
State will tire of the slow processes of 
mediation and will adopt the quicker 
ways of dictation. The controversy 
with regard to State collaboration 
with corporations is analogous to that 
which used to rage on the intervention 
of the State in economic life to pro- 
tect the workers against the results of 
free competition. There were Catho- 
lics who maintained that it was the 
business of the State only to protect 
rights, not to protect the weak. The 
Catholic anti-interventionists lost the 
day when Pope Leo XIII issued his 
Encyclical ‘‘Rerum Novarum,” though 
the Pope admitted State intervention 
only with serious reserves which now- 
adays receive little attention. It is 
remarkable how all parties have con- 
verged in favor of extensions of State 
activity that would have been hardly 
conceivable thirty years ago. There 
are no longer any economic Liberals 
in politics, and those who call them- 
selves Liberals to-day are usually ad- 
vocates of more and more State inter- 
vention. There has been a sad decay 
of social institutions other than the 
State, whose action now most readily 
represents itself as the surest and 
quickest way to reach desired social 
ends. 


Monopolies or Free Competition? 


Should industries be incorporated 





with monopoly powers, or should a 
measure of free competition be pre- 
served? The question is presented in 
its most concrete form at the present 
time when it is asked whether the or- 
ganized industries should be able to 
debar new entrants, fix prices, and re- 
strict output? In the Depression days, 
when there was a general belief that 
troubles came from surplus productive 
capacity, the policy of restriction did 
not lack advocates. As a result of the 
war, there will be in many countries an 
acute shortage of goods of all kinds, es- 
pecially buildings—a shortage that will 
last for a long time. In Great Britain 
the policy of restriction has been de- 
cisively rejected by an authoritative 
committee consisting of industrial and 
labor leaders and economists, It is 
advocated that every industry should 
be under a representative Board with 
some members appointed by the Gov- 
ernment: 


“The aim is, by meeting the legiti- 
mate case for better organization 
and self-government, to prevent the 
growth of monopoly practices or 
control and to ensure a framework 
within which the individual busi- 
nesses can operate with the utmost 
efficiency and in the public interest. 
The primary tasks of the Industrial 
Boards, therefore, include the reduc- 
tion of costs and prices by means of 
standardization and specialization, 
encouragement of the concentration 
of production in the most suitable 
technical units, the exchange of in- 
formation, pooling of patent rights, 
and soon.... So far from rendering 
more rigid the structure of the indus- 
tries in which they are set up, they 
can render it more flexible and more 
responsive to changing needs and 
opportunities. It follows that there 
must be, as a result of their establish- 
ment, no closing of the ranks. New 
firms must, be able to enter freely, 
and existing firms must be left to ex- 
pand or contract according to the 
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quality of the service they are able 
to render. Similarly, there must be 
no powers vested in the Boards 
themselves either to limit output or 
to fix minimum prices; for these 
powers, where they are necessary 
at all, can properly be conferred 
only after the closest scrutiny and on 
the authority, not of the producers 
affected, but only of the public as a 
whole.’’? 


Voluntary or Compulsory Corporations? 


In the nineteenth century there was 
a lively controversy between Catholic 
corporatists as to whether the corpora- 
tions should be voluntary or compul- 
sory. Should membership of the cor- 
poration be a legal and necessary con- 
dition for the practice of any profes- 
sion or trade? Some professions, like 
law and medicine, are already com- 
pulsory corporations. The Austrian 
corporatists, such as Vogelsang, were 
for compulsory corporations. In 
France, with eminent exceptions, the 
Catholic school favored the voluntary 
principle, for the majority of the 
unions and many of the employers were 
anti-clerical (as was the Government), 
and it was feared that, if compulsory 
unions were set up, the enemies of the 
Church would be the masters and 
Catholics would be the servants. Yet, 
there was the argument that voluntary 
corporations would have insufficient 
powers—that even a small minority in 
the industry outside the corporation 
' would undercut wages and prices, and 
by their unregulated competition make 
it impossible to maintain the corpora- 
tive standards. Gradually there was 
evolved the formula of ‘‘the free union 
in the organized industry.” This 
meant that the Catholics, whether 
employers or workers, could have their 





2 “Employment Policy and Organization of 


Industry after the War” (Nuffield College 
Statement, Oxford University Press, 1943). 





own unions which would codperate 
with non-Catholic and “neutral’’ or- 
ganizations in regulating the affairs 
of the industry. 

A related question which gave rise 
to much controversy among Catholics 
was whether there should be separate 
unions of workers and of employers, 
or whether there should be “‘mixed’’ 
unions of workers and employers to- 
gether. It was urged against separate 
unions that they tended to increase 
class division and played into the 
hands of the Socialists. Some very de- 
vout and high-minded Catholicemploy- 
ers in the North of France promoted 
mixed unions, but in spite ‘of their 
noble efforts they could not get very 
far. To use current American lan- 
guage, the mixed unions were regarded 
very much as “company unions” are 
with us. The workers distrusted them, 
and even Catholic workers preferred to 
join the purely labor unions, though 
these were dominated by Socialists. 
The high-minded Catholic employers 
were not typical of employers as a 
class, who continued as “rugged indi- 
vidualists,” and finally the Catholic 
authorities decided that, unless Cath- 
olic unions were formed purely for 
workers, the Socialist unions would 
be the only workers’ unions in the field. 

In the Province of Quebec to-day 
the French formula of “the free union 
in the organized industry” is firmly 
held by the corporatists. In this Prov- 
ince the vast majority of the workers 
are Catholics and French-speaking. 
There are Catholic unions, almost ex- 
clusively French-speaking, and they 
exist both for reasons of religion and 
nationality. Competing with these 
Catholic unions are the neutral unions, 
which are virtually the ‘“Interna- 
tional” or American unions. In Mon- 
treal, the largest city, there are more 
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Catholics in the International unions 
than in the Catholic ones. The Cath- 
olic leaders are opposed to the Wagner 
Act procedure of giving exclusive col- 
lective bargaining rights to the union 
that gets the most votes in a particular 
plant; they advocate joint representa- 
tion of the different unions in bargain- 
ing with the employers and joint sig- 
natures of the different unions on col- 
lective agreements. This is often 
called a “cartel system,” and it is 
operative in a number of cases in 
Montreal. 


. Moral Aspect of Compulsion 


An acute analysis of the question of 
corporations is given by Father 
Schwalm, O.P., in his ‘“‘Lecons de 
Philosophie Sociale.’ He gives a 
philosophical justification of purely 
labor unions, as against mixed unions, 
but’ as this question is now settled in 
practice it need not detain us. The 
practical question of compulsory cor- 
porations is still unsettled and the 
theory is interesting. There are two 
questions: (1) should membership of 
the corporation be necessary to the 
practice of a trade, and (2) should 
legal force be given to the decrees of 
the corporation? Father Schwalm 
answers the first question by saying 
that the right to work belongs to the 
individual by nature, and does not de- 
pend on his membership in a corpora- 
tion; the right to work at a particular 
trade belongs to the worker if he has 
acquired the corresponding skill or 
capacity; the right cannot come to the 
individual from a corporation. Father 
Schwalm further argues that the cor- 
poration is a private, not a public, so- 
ciety; he denies that work is a function 
delegated by society to one of its mem- 
bers, maintains that it is a private act 
for the good of the individual, and 





asserts that the corporation, which ex- 
ists primarily for the benefit of the 
workers and business men, is a private 
and not a public society. To the ob- 
jection that the corporation must be 
ineffective if not endowed with com- 
pulsory powers, he opposes a denial: 
trade-unions have shown that they do 
not need to have 100 per cent organiza- 
tion of a trade in order to be effective. 
Compulsion, moreover, would bring 
positive dangers, and a corporation 
with monopoly privileges would nec- 
essarily have to be controlled by the 
State. 


Mixed or Separate Unions 


Pope Leo XIII in “Rerum Novarum”’ 
spoke favorably both of mixed unions 
and purely labor unions. Pope Pius XI 
in ‘“Quadragesimo Anno” recognized 
the right of employers and workers to 
organize and deliberate separately, 
whilst joining together for corporative 
purposes. Work, said the same Pope, 
has both social and individual aspects 
to be considered, and this truth has an 
application to the question of work as a 
private right or a social function which 
Father Schwalm discussed. Pope 
Pius XI may have had the question of 
the corporation as a public or private 
society in mind when he wrote: ‘Vo- 
cational.groups, in a true sense auton- 
omous, are considered by many to be, 
if not essential to civil society, at least 
its natural and spontaneous develop- 
ment.” Also with regard to competi- 
tion the Pope forms a carefully bal- 
anced judgment. ‘Free competition,” 
he says, “is just within certain limits 
and productive of good results, though 
it cannot be the ruling principle of the 
economic world.’’ In another part of 
the Encyclical the Pope says: ‘Free 
competition and still more economic 
domination must be kept within just 
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and must be 


and definite limits, 
brought under the effective control of 
the public authority, in all matters 
pertaining to this latter’s compe- 
tence.” 

The development of opinion seems to 
have been in favor of compulsory cor- 
poratism, with a recognition that there 
must be State supervision and control. 
The more extensive the powers granted 
to corporations, the greater will be the 
need of State watchfulness. If corpo- 
rations could restrict entry into an oc- 
cupation for any other reason than 
lack of competence, and if they could 
limit output and fix minimum prices, 
it is certain that the State would be 
called upon to deal minutely with 
corporation affairs. If, on the other 
hand, freedom of entry into every 
trade and profession is preserved, and 
if there is genuine though regulated 
competition within the trade, there 
will be much less demand for State 
interference. Corporatism is a broad 
conception and allows room for differ- 
ences in all sorts of details, as the state- 


ment on Vocational Groups in “Quad- 
ragesimo Anno’ clearly shows. It 
often happens that the extremists of 
any school are the more zealous prop- 
agandists, and it can perhaps be said 
that the more moderate corporatists 
have been too busy working out prob- 
lems of detail and practical application 
to become identified with a particular 
“‘ism,’’ even one so salutary as corpo- 
ratism. The public should be on their 
guard against statements of too abso- 
lute and dogmatic a character. It is 
well to remember the liberal words of 
Pope Pius XI: “‘Not only is man free 
to institute these unions which are of a 
private character, but he has a right to 
adopt such organization and such rules 
as may best conduce to the attainment 
of their respective objects.’’ The im- 
portant controversies are in the prac- 
tical rather than the speculative order, 
and the layman need not be overawed 
by the theorists who show themselves 
more familiar with treatises on Natural 
Law than the mundane facts of indus- 


try. 
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Almost any priest in the active 
ministry must at some time or another 
have been faced with the question: 
“Why is St. Paul so hard to under- 
stand?”” The query can take various 
forms. Often it is simply: ‘‘How 
about these Sunday Epistles? I can’t 
get anything out of the ones from St. 
Paul.’’ Ora more alert questioner may 
put it this way: “Do you think the 
first readers of St. Paul, the Romans 
and the Corinthians and the others, 
really understood his letters to them? 
Did they get any more out of them 
than we do?” 

Such questions are fair enough, but 
they cannot be answered in a sentence 
or two—or with a simple “yes’’ or 
‘“no.”’ They probe more deeply than 
they appear to, and their implications 
are manifold. They require a lot of 
answering, like the question: ‘‘Why 
didn’t the Allies invade Holland or 
Belgium on D-Day instead of France?”’ 
A General Staff officer attempting to 
give a satisfactory reply to the D-Day 
question would very likely, if he could, 
go into ever so many details of coast- 
line and terrain, tides and mines, gun 
emplacements, underground _intelli- 
gence reports, and a host of other 
things that would go to make up a 
complete answer. Unless he were 
being facetious or crudely evasive, he 
would not reply to the question with 
the off-hand remark: ‘“‘Because France 
looks prettier by moonlight.” 

This present article will attempt, 
without evasion, to explain why St. 
Paul's Epistles are hard to under- 
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stand. It may seem to take a lot of 
things into consideration, but we feel 
that this is necessary. We shall’ not 
attempt to make St. Paul any easier 
to understand—except incidentally, 
inasmuch as once we know why a 
problem is difficult we are in a better 
mood to attack the problem itself. 
We shall, however, cherish the hope 
that, if we can show that there are 
many solid reasons why St. Paul is 
hard to understand, we may thereby 
encourage some to approach his 
Epistles with a new interest and with 
the respect and reverence that these 
splendid writings of the great Apostle 
deserve. For this at least is clear: 
although St. Paul’s Epistles are often 
difficult, they are never meaningless. 
His message, although sometimes elu- 
sive, is always worth the effort re- 
quired to grasp it. 


General Considerations 


From the outset we readily admit 
that there are many real difficulties in 
the writings of St. Paul. Nor is this 
just a casual admission, since it was 
carefully pointed out long ago by the 
first Sovereign Pontiff himself: ‘In 
these Epistles there are certain things 
difficult to understand, which the un- 
learned and the unstable distort, just 
as they do the rest of the Scriptures 
also, to their own destruction” (II 
Pet., iii. 16). This does not mean, of 
course, t'-+ St. Paul is always diffi- 
cult. He is not. Many a delightful 
passage in his writings is as clear as 
day on first reading. Who, for ex- 
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ample, will find any trouble with 
those intimate, opening sections which 
Paul addresses to his dear converts at 
Thessalonica (I Thess., i-iii)? Who 
can fail to understand Paul’s touching 
appeal to his friend Philemon on be- 
half of the runaway slave, Onesimus? 
Or who, for that matter, can miss the 
point of the fatherly exhortations in 
Chapters v and vi of Ephesians? 
These and many other passages are 
clear enough; others, however, present 
more difficulty for the reader, and it 
is with the latter that we are here 
concerned. 

The difficulties in St. Paul’s Epistles 
can be grouped roughly under two 
headings: (1) those difficulties com- 
mon to the Books of the Bible in gen- 
eral, and (2) those peculiar to the writ- 
ings of St. Paul. Let us consider for a 
moment the first group, the difficulties 
common to all the Books of the Bible, 
since the reader of St. Paul must face 
these first. 

The Epistles of St. Paul are an in- 
tegral part of the Canonical Scriptures, 
and hence they share the general char- 
acteristics and history as well as the 
difficulties of these Sacred Writings. 
Now, the autograph texts of the 
Scriptures, St. Paul included, have 
long since perished. They have been 
transmitted to us in the form of copies 
of the originals or in translation. This 
very fact in itself is at the root of many 
a scriptural difficulty. Take the 
question of the text, for example: on 
the whole, the text of St. Paul trans- 
mitted to us is unquestionably authen- 
tic, but in some instances a passage is 
difficult precisely because we are not 
certain just exactly what St. Paul did 
write. Now, of course, the average 
Catholic who listens to the Sunday 
Epistles has no idea of this; but 
whether he knows it or not, the fact 


remains that in some places St. Paul's 
Epistles, as the other Scriptures, are 
difficult because of an underlying un- 
certainty about the text. For ex- 
ample, the ‘‘mystery”’ in I Cor., xv. 51, 
is particularly mystifying due to some 
uncertainty about the exact reading 
of this text. 


Obscurities in Translation 


However, such instances are rela- 
tively few. A much more fertile source 
of difficulty to the average reader, even 
though he be unaware of it, is the fact 
that ordinarily he reads St. Paul, as 
well as the other Scriptures, in trans- 
lated form. The Epistles of St. Paul; 
like the other New Testament Books 
(except the First Gospel), were origi- 
nally written in Greek. English- 
speaking Catholics now read these 
Epistles in an English translation of 
the Latin Vulgate, which was itself 
derived from the original Greek. Now, 
it is obvious that translations are not 
the original. They are at best a re- 
flection, a representation, or equiva- 
lent of the original. They must of 
necessity strive to catch the idiom of 
another language, whose forms and 
meanings are often quite elusive. 
Frequently this laborious striving is all 
too evident; sometimes it is un- 
successful. It follows, then, that not 
infrequently the translated form of a 
work is hard to read, simply because it 
is a translation. Often enough an ob- 
scure passage would be clear if it could 
be compared with the original, but the 
ordinary reader cannot institute such 
a comparison, and so he is left with 
nothing but the obscure translated 
form to puzzle over. 

All that has just been said holds for 
the Bible as it does for any translated 
literature—more so in fact. Our Eng- 
lish Bible is a translation of a transla- 
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tion, and thus the opportunity for 
difficulty and obscurity is doubled. 
It is, moreover, a translation of a work 
of which the autograph readings of 
certain passages have not yet been 
established, and which was written in 
a language long since dead. It is not 
strange, then, that the casual reader 
faces many a difficulty that can be 
attributed to imperfect translation. 
Nor is it strange, either, that from time 
to time new attempts have been made 
by competent scholars under ecclesi- 
astical direction to improve the qual- 
ity of our English translation of the 
Bible and thus make it easier to under- 
stand. In this connection it may be 
remarked that the recently published 
Confraternity Edition of the New 
Testament or the Spencer New Testa- 
ment, especially as regards St. Paul’s 
Epistles, is much less difficult to read 
than the current Challoner edition. 


The Epistles as Sacred Literature 


So much for difficulties of text and 
translation—difficulties, as we have 
said, that are common tv all the Books 
of the Bible, St. Paul included. Still 
in this category of general difficulties, 
there is one further consideration that 
must be mentioned at least briefly. 
It happens to be a very important 
consideration: the’ Bible as sacred 
literature. 

It is related that once a student who 
was casually glancing through the 
Bible remarked to an eminent scholar: 
“T don’t see anything very wonderful 
about this book. It seems just like any 
other book.’’ The noted scholar re- 
plied: “But that is just the point. It 
is not like any other book. It is the 
Book.”’ How true! The Bible, through 
the eminent quality of inspiration, is 
God’s Book. Set apart from all others, 
it is sacred. Now, it is this very un- 


usual character of the Book that 
causes embarrassment to the unpre- 
pared reader. God, though marvel- 
lously condescending to express in the 
Bible for our benefit His own divine 
ideas, has not by that very fact prom- 
ised us. that we can everywhere expect 
to understand those ideas at a glance. 
God’s ideas, so expressed, are often 
difficult; sometimes they are mysteries 
too exalted for the mind of man to 
comprehend. The reader of the Bible, 
then, needs help if he is to read aright. 
That is why God appointed His Church 
to be the guardian and interpreter of 
His Word. Thus, the reader of the 
Bible should be guided by God’s 
Church as he reads. Otherwise he 
will inevitably find himself heading 
down blind alleys, or twisting God’s 
Word to fit his own personal moods 
and fancies and prejudices. It is this 
latter type of reader, so often repre- 
sented in the letter columns of our 
Sunday papers, that delights to find 
Hitler’s depredations foretold in the 
Book of Psalms, the Pope condemned 
in the Apocalypse, and his next-door 
neighbor censured in Isaias. 

In general, then, the Bible is diffi- 
cult to read for several reasons. If 
that is so, the reader of the Bible must 
guard his approach to it. He must 
not expect too much too easily. If he 
hopes to avoid soul-torturing diffi- 
culty, he must approach the Bible un- 
der the guidance of the Church and 
with somie personal preparation. This 
preparation essentially demands some 
knowledge of the background of the 
Bible and the rules to be followed in 
its interpretation. This, indeed, sounds 
like a large order for the ordinary 
reader, but in fact the average in- 
structed Catholic has a_ workable 
knowledge of the background of the 
Bible and the principal rules of inter- 
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pretation. These things are part of 
his catechetical instructions. As he 
approaches the Bible, he must, how- 
ever, bear these instructions actually 
in mind. To mention but one of the 
rules of interpretation, how can any- 
one expect to make any sense-out of 
the Scriptures unless he pays strict 
attention to the context? And yet it 
is neglect of this fundamental rule of 
interpretation more than anything 
else that makes for difficulty in the 
Sunday Epistles. Usually these ‘‘Epis- 
tles’” are simply portions detached out 
of a specific context, where understand- 
ing of the context is essential to the 
understanding of the detached por- 
tion. Undoubtedly, in assigning the 
various sections for Sunday Mass the 
Church took it for granted that they 
would be explained, and frequently 
they are. It is evident, however, that 
many of the Sunday Epistles cannot 
be properly understood and abound 
with difficulties unless they are placed 
in their proper context. 


Particular Considerations 


Since they, too, are part of the 
Bible, St. Paul’s Epistles present many 
difficulties due to text and translation 
as well as to their sacred character as 
the Word of God, and because the 
reader neglects the elementary rules of 
interpretation. They, however, pre- 
sent some particular difficulties in that 
they are letters written by the fervent 
Apostle of the Gentiles. We shall now 
attempt to review some of the reasons 
why St. Paul, as St. Paul, is hard to 
read. 

As for the Bible in general, so too 
for St. Paul many of the difficulties 
experienced ‘by the average reader 
arise from an incorrect approach. 
Once again the reader cannot afford to 
be haphazard. He must approach 








the Epistles of St. Paul with prayer 
and humility: prayer that he be en- 
lightened, and with a spirit of humility 
that seeks to find what St. Paul has 
said and not what he would like St. 
Paul to have said. As Cajetan put it, 
following St. Jerome: ‘‘Teipsum Evan- 
gelio, non Evangelium tuo accommoda 
sensui.’”’ And, of course, that holds 
for St. Paul as well as for the Gospels. 
A preacher, for example, who expects 
to find a ready-made sermon on the 
priesthood in the Epistle to the He- 
brews because it is sometimes called 
the “Priestly Epistle,” will find that 
Epistle very difficult to accommodate 
to his view. True, there is super- 
abundant material in this Epistle for 
incorporation into such a sermon, but 
it is not a ready-made sermon, or 
strictly a sermon at all, but a letter 
written to the Jewish Christians of 
Paul’s day who were in danger of fall- 
ing away from the Faith. Thus, if we 
wish to avoid unnecessary difficulty, 
it is essential in opening St. Paul that 
we keep in mind, as we read, the pur- 
pose and historical setting of the 
Epistles. To this end, a glance at the 
brief summary to be found at the be- 
ginning of each Epistle in the Con- 
fraternity Edition, or in the Spencer 
Edition, would suffice and be found 
very helpful. Helpful, too, in keeping 
us correctly lined up would be the prac- 
tice of having an analysis of the 
Epistles before us as we read. 


Special Characteristics of the Epistles 


So much for the approach. Let us 
now suppose that someone has been 
reading the New Testament and has 
completed the Gospels and Acts. He 
goes on to St. Paul, but no sooner has 
he opened the Epistle to the Romans 
than he is stopped abruptly. No 
wonder, for he has opened a different 
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and more difficult type of literature, 
written by a man of unusual mental 
stature, who sought to express under 
divine inspiration thoughts of exalted 
grandeur. The reader must now be 
ready to do some careful thinking. 
Unless, once more, he wants to multi- 
ply difficulties needlessly, he must be 
fully awake to the new type of litera- 
ture he is facing and the peculiarities 
of style it entails. 

The Epistles of St. Paul are letters 
written in each instance to a partic- 
ular person or group of persons. They 
are timely in their message as well as 
timeless. They are often, it is true, 
much more than simple, personal let- 
ters, for being written on occasion to a 
whole Church or region they have 
about them a certain episcopal solem- 
nity, something like the pastoral letters 
we know to-day. Still, they remain let- 
ters, and as such keep to the epistolary 
style, besides reflecting (as all letters 
do) the personal character of their 
author. We should not expect to find 
in them, therefore, the historical, nar- 
rative style of the Acts of the Apostles, 
for instance. On the other hand, we 
should expect to find, and do find, in 
them intimate glimpses of the great 
missionary heart of St. Paul. They 
are ardent, zealous, enthusiastic, as 
Paul was. They are tender, too, as 
Paul was tender. They are super- 
charged on every page with that 
abounding love of Christ that so char- 
acterized the Apostle of the Nations. 
And so, due to their epistolary form as 
well as to their intimate, personal char- 
acter, they are sometimes hard to read. 
In this connection,, however, the nor- 
mal reader need not find too much 
trouble once he is actually aware of the 
type of literature he is facing. He is 
much more likely to be perplexed by 
the closely knit logic of St. Paul, as well 





as by certain peculiarities and even 
oddities of style. 

At times St. Paul writes of the deep- 
est mysteries of our Faith. At such 
times it is not to be wondered at that 
we find, as did the first readers of the 
Epistles, his words difficult. We may 
be a bit better off than the first readers 
in that to-day these doctrines are more 
commonly understood or further de- 
veloped than they were amongst 
Paul’s early converts. Still, mysteries 
remain what they are—yesterday, to- 
day and to-morrow. This is inevi- 
table. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that at times Paul’s argument 
is perplexing. Not infrequently this 
is due to a certain Oriental or Semitic 
coloring that is difficult for the Western 
mind to follow. Sometimes it is due 
to Paul’s style of writing (of which we 
shall speak in a moment), but very 
often both logic and style are a re- 
flection of Paul’s ardent, enthusiastic 
character. We must stress the fact 
here that the nexus of thought in St. 
Paul becomes much more apparent 
and many difficulties are avoided if we 
keep in mind the importance of key- 
doctrines or key-sentences in reading 
St. Paul’s Epistles. By this we mean 
those important phrases that give the 
clue to or direct the sense of whole 
passages or even chapters. For ex- 
ample, a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of the “mystery” in Chapter 
iii and elsewhere in Ephesians is 
enough to obscure a major portion of 
that splendid Epistle. 


St. Paul’s Literary Style 


Admittedly the compact, vigorous 
style of St. Paul can be embarrassing to 
the reader, but hardly more so, we 
feel, than that of many another writer 
who has produced great literature. It 
is in large measure a matter of getting 
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accustomed to the individual style of 
the writer. In St. Paul’s case we have 
an example of a splendid instrument 
being played upon by the breath of the 
Holy Spirit, yet leaving the instru- 
ment -what it was in itself. God’s 
inspiration used Paul as it found him, 
with all his strength and resoluteness 
of character. That is why we find in 
his writings certain peculiarities of 
style that in translation seem to indi- 
cate at times a disregard for gram- 
matical rules and niceties of construc- 
tion. Sometimes Paul’s enthusiasm is 
such that he seems unable to say every- 
thing he has in mind soon enough; he 
seems so wrought up with zeal that he 
must try to say everything in one 
sentence. At such times his style is 
apt to be involved, simply because at 
the moment he is fairly bursting with 
exaltation at the grandeur of the doc- 
trine of Christ which he is announcing. 
At such times, too, he seems to cast 
aside, as too confining, the meticulous 
laws of grammar and rhetoric as if im- 
patient with them, as if his great, 
apostolic heart could brook no re- 
strictions. Again, he loves digression, 
as if he feared to omit anything im- 
portant. Often he goes back on him- 
self to explain a point more clearly. 
Frequently, and not without pro- 
found psychological intuition, he will 
introduce a point, often the main 
point, bit by bit until suddenly at the 
right moment he can break forth into a 
full explanation. As an example of 
this, witness Paul’s manner of present- 
ing the idea of the excellence of the 
priesthood of Christ in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 


Passages Clearer to Paul’s 
Contemporaries 


Undoubtedly all such intricacies of 
style in St. Paul make for difficulty, 





but they are rarely insurmountable. 
We must now mention those sections 
of St. Paul’s Epistles that are not only 
difficult but will likely always remain 
so, no matter how we approach them. 
We refer to those passages in which 
the Apostle alludes to historical, geo- 
graphical or other local circumstances, 
the full import of which escapes us to- 
day. In such cases his first readers 
were a lot better off than we shall ever 
be. They knew at once to what the 
Apostle was alluding, while frequently, 
even after careful study, we remain 
in the dark. 

Without doubt the whole question 
of the parousia was much clearer to 
the Thessalonians than it will ever be 
to us, simply because St. Paul had al- 
ready spoken to them personally about 
it: ‘‘Do you not remember that when 
I was still with you I used to tell you 
these things?’ (II Thess., ii. 5)— 
while we are left with more or less 
accurate conjectures, at least concern- 
ing the details. Then, too, we feel 
that several of the more difficult parts 
of Chapters viii and ix of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews were clearer to the first 
readers of that Epistle than they are 
to us—either because Paul had spoken 
to them before of these matters, or be- 
cause he was referring to oral tradi- 
tions with which they were acquainted 
and we are not. Besides, what a 
difference it makes to have previously 
heard a man speak! Unquestionably 
the Corinthians caught the full import 
of Paul’s message to them far more 
readily than we can to-day. They had 
heard him preach, were acquainted 
with his vocabulary, and now in his 
letters he was dealing with much the 
same matters. Thus, they would easily 
catch an allusion or sense the meaning 
of a point of doctrine in the Epistle. 
They would recall tones of voice or a 
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-particular expression Paul had pre- 
viously used; they would remember 
facial expressions and gestures that 
helped to convey a thought which he 
now repeats in an Epistle. We, on 
the other hand, are left with nothing 
but the printed page to ponder. 


Considerations such as these may 
help to formulate an answer to the 
question referred to in the first para- 
‘graph of this article: ‘‘Did the first 
readers of St. Paul get any more out of 
his letters to them than we do?” As 
regards doctrines that St. Paul had al- 
ready explained orally to them and 
historical, chronological or local allu- 
sions, we believe that the first readers 
had much less trouble with St. Paul’s 
Epistles than we have. As for points 
of doctrine expounded for the first 
time in the Epistles, it would seem that 
these were just as difficult for the first 
readers as for us, and that they have 
always required very careful study and 
analysis. 





Conclusion 


Having read the various reasons 
why St. Paul is hard to read, someone 











may now interpose: “But what of 
it?’ Just this: we are convinced that 
an awareness of these reasons is the 
first step towards a correct apprecia- 
tion of the Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
awareness, we believe, is important 
progress towards the understanding 
that, aside from special problems for 
the expert to solve, the difficulties in 
St. Paul are not insurmountable. The 
average intelligent reader who retains 
a taste for things spiritual, bearing in 
mind the observations given above 
can really open the writings of the 
great Apostle and with reasonable 
effort drink deep from these copious 
springs of supernatural wisdom. Cen- 
turies ago the renowned preacher, St 
John Chrysostom, observed that the 
Pauline Epistles yield riches more 
precious than gold; that they are in- 
exhaustible fountains from which the 
more you draw, so much the more do 
they flow forth abundantly. 

And as regards the Sunday Epistles 
read in church, they also can be made 
sufficiently clear, if the preacher will 
explain something of their background 
and the context from which they are 
drawn. 








For Priests and Other Educators 


By JosEepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Last Fall an Irish priest went to his 
reward, and our Catholic press scarcely 
took notice of his going. And this in 
spite of the fact that his works on 
Christian perfection had made his 
name as much of a household word in 
the English-speaking world as had 
the works of Frederic William Faber 
two generations earlier. Just why 
Father Edward Leen was not given the 
large measure of praise undoubtedly 
due him is hard to conjecture, unless it 
be that in their struggle to survive 
Catholic journals during these latter 
decades have become unduly engrossed 
with the business aspects of publishing, 
to the neglect of the intellectual and 
spiritual qualifications of their execu- 
tives. Surely, popular reading interest 
should not be the sole goal of our 
Catholic press. Fr. Leen was not a 
sports hero; he was not a Catholic 
movie star, nor even an author of 
popular literature. For this reason his 
death may not have seemed to possess 
any great news value to the average 
managing editor or re-write man or 
woman. Yet, in his latest book he had 
proved himself the literary companion 
of Newman, just as in an earlier volume 
he had shown himself a peer of Faber. 
However, before discussing his last 
book and pointing out that it is the 
complement and supplement of New- 
man’s “Idea of a University,”’ it will be 
interesting to recall two backgrounds of 
Fr. Leen. One of these backgrounds 
tended to make him an ascetic; the 
other tended ‘to make him a philoso- 
pher of education. 


Fr. Leen as African Mission School 
Director 


As a young priest, Fr. Leen was sent 
out to the missions by his Congrega- 
tion—a Congregation to which the 
“Apostle of the Negroes’ some hundred 
years ago was instrumental in giving 
an African orientation in its formative 
years. For the Holy Ghost or Spiritine 
Fathers were among the pioneer mis- 
sionaries in West Africa, and have vast 
territories in that continent under their 
apostolate. The year 1920 found Fr. 
Leen in Nigeria accompanying his 
confrére, the Vicar Apostolic, and 
examining the newly made Christians 
in their religion before they received 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. The 
young priest discerned that these adult 
neophytes knew the words of the cate- 
chism, but they understood the mean- 
ing behind these words only in so far 
as their former beliefs and customs 
furnished a point of departure for 
learning the doctrine of Christ. They 
had, for example, a very good grasp of 
Holy Communion, but no idea at all 
of the Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice. 
Fr. Leen wondered why these grown 
men, who as pagans assisted at bloody 
sacrifices with intent interest, were 
only passive spectators at the Un- 
bloody Sacrifice of the altar. On in- 
vestigating he found that the true 
notion of sacrifice had entirely disap- 
peared from the tribes. For them sac- 
rifice meant the giving up of highly 
desirable goods demanded allegedly by 
evil spirits as a condition for not 
molesting the persons and the modest 
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belongings of the tribesmen. So, when 
the witch doctor was engaged to offer 
the goats or chickens to the waiting 
spirits of harm, the tribesmen were on 
hand to see that he didn’t do any 
racketeering, and thus make sure that 
their huts and their dear ones would 
be spared from famine and plague. 
Thereupon Fr. Leen prepared for these 
newly made Christians instructions 
expressed in terms that they were 
familiar with, and made them realize 
that they had an all-but infinite share 
in the Sacrifice of the Altar, because 
by it they could give God the homage 
of their hearts, could make amends 
for their disloyalties to their boundless 
Benefactor, thank Him for favors re- 
ceived, and beg Him for further favors. 
Fr. Leen’s success was truly gratify- 
ing, and when shortly afterwards he 
was recalled to Ireland to teach in the 
well-known Blackrock College in Dub- 
lin, he was so overjoyed at his dis- 
covery of how worshippers could be 
made to enthuse over the Mass that he 
wrote an article setting forth the ideas 
which must underlie intelligent devo- 
tion to the Sacramental Sacrifice. His 
ideas, while they were implications of 
commonplace Eucharistic dogmas, had 
apparently never beef expressed in 
that form before. The learned char- 
acter of the Review in which his arti- 
cle appeared seemed a_ guarantee 
against any misunderstanding of a 
thesis so much in keeping with the 
then growing interest in the Mass, and 
so easily inferred from the accepted 
doctrines. But the misunderstanding 
came, and came quickly. 


Under a Cloud 


Fr. Leen wasn’t charged with teach- 
ing heresy or with erroneous doctrines. 
It might have been said that he was 
going beyond the accepted wording of 
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the formulas, but he was discussing 
implications which had not previously 
been emphasized, and for which, con- 
sequently, there was no familiar ter- 
minology. The incident was another 
indication, if indication is needed, that 
the general run of any reading public 
never get much beyond a notional 
knowledge even of things they feel 
they know. An illustration of this 
could be found by asking a Catholic 
high school pupil, or even a Catholic 
college student, just what is required 
to put a person religiously ignorant 
in the state of sanctifying grace. The 
answer is that, if such a person were 
truly sorry for his sins, he would be 
forgiven; in other words, a person 
could be justified without explicit 
faith in any dogma, and even without 
so much as knowing whether there be a 
supernatural order. In an answer to 
the storm of protest, Fr. Leen recalled 
his African experiences, and explained 
that in emphasizing just one phase of 
the Mass (the phase touching the ac- 
tive part had in it by those present at 
its offering), he had no intention of 
denying in any sense what he did not 
emphasize. This explanation was far 
from allaying the suspicions aroused. 
Fr. Leen found it useless to try and ex- 
plain further, for his critics seemed to 
assume that what they themselves had 
either not learned, or not thought of, 
could not possibly be included in the 
body of Catholic dogma and Catholic 
theology. Since he remained under a 
cloud of distrust as a teacher in Israel, 
he ceased to write for almost ten years. 
Meanwhile interest was growing in 
everything pertaining to the Mystical 
Body, and Fr. Leen was forgotten until 
he began publishing treatises on the 
spiritual life that showed the touch of 
the master. Then his new-found 
popularity drew a veil of oblivion over 
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the former objectionable doctrines. 

He waited until 1934, however, be- 
fore bringing out his first book, 
“Progress through Mental Prayer.”’ 
This was a best-seller from the day of 
its publication, and still continues to 
be. Then followed every couple of 
years another volume on sound spiritu- 
ality contemporarily worded until Fr. 
Leen had given us almost a library on 
asceticism: ‘“The Holy Ghost,” ‘True 
Vine and Its Branches,’ “‘Why the 
Cross,’”’ “In the Likeness of Christ,” 
the last his key volume. An incident 
connected with the first volume tells 
much of the healthy zest of our laity 
for books on the spiritual life. Some 
months after the volume on the Holy 
Ghost appeared, the publisher was 
accosted by a buyer of that volume, 
who declared that he had been on the 
spur of writing the publisher a scath- 
ing letter asking what he meant by ad- 
vertising ““The Holy Ghost” as a book 
for the laity, when transparently only 
priests could understand it. However, 
before denouncing the publisher for 
attempting to palm off such a work on 
the laity, the buyer thought that he 
had better first study the book a little. 
He began reading it, and stayed up all 
night to finish it. Yet, the book con- 
tains the entire theology of the Holy 
Ghost, merely putting it in readable 
and interest-sustaining English. 

By this time Fr. Leen had acquired 
such a reputation as a retreat-master 
that he was invited to give a series of 
retreats to the laity and Religious in 
this country during the Spring and 
Summer of 1939. Conference-giving 
week after week seems indeed to have 
been the immediate occasion of the 
publication of his first and succeeding 
books. I chanced to meet him in the 
Summer of 1939, and was not surprised 
to hear him say that before returning 


to Ireland (where he had just been 
transferred from the office of President 
of Blackrock College to the local 
Superiorship) he hoped to visit such 
distinctive cities as New Orleans and 
San Francisco and also to see an Ameri- 
can football game, preferably at Notre 
Dame. The outbreak of the War pre- 
vented this program of American 
travel, and caused him to fly back to 
Ireland. Out of that city had come 
“The Idea of a University.’’ Now out 
of it was to come ‘‘Why Is Education? ”’ 


Changing Education Left Fr. Leen 
Basically Unchanged 


Just as we cannot think of Fr. Leen 
as Faber’s successor in spiritual litera- 
ture without that African experience 
and the humiliation which grew out of 
the enthusiasm engendered by that ex- 
perience, so too it is hard to visualize 
his writing this last book without a 
long apprenticeship in the educational 
world as both professor and executive. 
He knew at first hand, and was im- 
mersed in, what the Irish and English 
call ‘‘secondary education’”—which 
corresponds approximately to our high 
school and college combined. He had 
to learn the jargon of new educational 
methods, and was brought into direct 
contact with new educational theories. 
He came through the ordeal avoiding 
the two extremes which not so many 
Catholic educators succeed in avoiding 
He -didn’t denounce new methods 
merely because they were new; nor 
did he lose faith in his Catholic princi- 
ples because their applications were or 
seemed to be outmoded. Having a 
mastery of principles, he was able to 
make applications of them that fitted 
in with the times. On the other hand, 
he did not introduce, with methods 
accidentally associated with secular- 
ism, that secularism itself. Nor did he 
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commend things long in use where he 
saw that these things had their short- 
comings, and every available evidence 
showed the need of a modification of 
these things (such as a program of 
classical studies devoted exclusively to 
pagan authors). 

In his own country he saw that, in 
the six years devoted to the prepara- 
tory college course (beginning after six 
years in the grade school), a_tre- 
mendous amount of time was devoted 
to mathematics (including everything 
from elementary algebra and plane 
geometry to higher ‘calculus), as if the 
cultural course demanded an engi- 
neer’s knowledge of mathematics but 
no acquaintance with the Latin and 
Greek classics of the Christian era— 
the very classics which had gone so 
largely into the building up of Euro- 
pean civilization. He heard priests 
exhorting boys to the Christian virtues 
in the chapel, and then holding up to 
the admiration of these same boys the 
pride of pagan pomp and power in the 
classroom. He saw educators taking 
no account at all, as educators, of the 
fundamental distinction that sex in- 
volves—a distinction which Aristotle 
was wise enough to perceive as against 
Plato, who regarded sex as merely a 
biological function, not as a general 
human differentiation. Fr. Leen could 
not applaud screaming girls at inter- 
school athletic contests, because he 
felt that the very aggressiveness de- 
veloped among boys by such contests 
(which ordinarily made them better 
men) had the opposite effect on girls 
both in regard to physical and moral 
perfection. He saw two defects in 
modern schools: either youth were 


trained only for life but not for liveli- 
hood, or they were trained for liveli- 
hood with little regard for life itself. 
A Catholic school failed in its commit- 





ments if it neglected the one for the 
other, and above all if it slighted the 
training which envisioned time and 
eternity. Fr. Leen saw teachers act- 
ing as if it was not theirs, not only to 
teach, but always to train simultane- 
ously, however abstract might be the 
subject of their assignment. He saw 
parents anxious to pack off their 
youngsters to boarding schools at the 
earliest moment, as if their own primal 
artistry did not consist in fashioning 
the souls of their children all through 
their minority, to say nothing of the 
duration of their immature years. He 
emphasized the degradation that par- 
ents bring upon themselves in prefer- 
ring their own pleasures (though law- 
ful in themselves) to the children’s 
greater good. Finally, he saw that 
religion was being so uninterestingly 
taught in secondary schools that, 
when courses in theology were after- 
wards offered in the University (and 
courses engagingly taught), there was 
little or no advantage being taken of 
these courses which are pivotal in a 
curriculum of life as opposed to liveli- 
hood. 

The foregoing observations which 
Fr. Leen put forth for the betterment 
of Catholic education are mere indica- 
tions of the profusion of fully de- 
veloped theses contained in his work. 
These theses are grouped under such 
broad captions as: Relation of Intel- 
lect to Moral Formation; Education 
and Success in Life; Education and 
Mental Formation; Education and the 
Post-Classical Authors; Education 
and the Positive Sciences; Education 
and Philosophy; Education and Re- 
ligious Instruction; Education and the 
Catechism; Education and a Philoso- 
phy of Life; Education and Woman- 
hood; Education and Art; Education 
and Personality; The True, the Beau- 
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tiful and the Good. Every one of 
these chapters is handled profession- 
ally by one who is far more than a mere 
trained educator; for he is one whose 
genius has turned his educational ex- 
perience into the making of a real 
philosophy of education. He sees 
clearly the changing world, and sees 
with equal clearness the new applica- 
tions whereby enduring principles are 
adjusted to the conditions now obtain- 
ing. He is profoundly convinced that 
these applications must be made and 
made quickly for the greater glory of 
God and for the lasting good of society 
everywhere. 

I cannot think of any priest who can- 
not draw profit from the educational 
legacy bequeathed by Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp., M.A., D.D., D.Litt., in “What 
Is Education?” Even if a priest needed 
none of its wisdom for himself, he 
could still make lasting use of the 
volume for setting aright educators 
inside and outside the Church, with 
whom he is acquainted or comes into 
casual contact. Spiritually ambitious 
parents will also delight in its pages. 
Our public office-holders might be 
jolted if their eyes were opened to the 
scholastic despotism that has been 
built up in this country by public 
funds, and if they were brought to 
realize that even our statutes take for 
granted that the education which a 
majority forces upon a minority can 
be defended only on the plea that a 
majority wants it, as if religious liberty 
cannot be impaired by an educational 
system based upon a contradictory 
philosophy of life. Consecrated men 
and women devoted to schoolwork 
might well have in every house this 
volume for a twofold use: first, to 
serve as a sort of Summa educationalis, 
and, second, to serve as a specialized 
volume of spiritual reading. 





As for myself, when I read and re- 
read Fr. Leen’s volume, I ask myself 
two questions. One may be at the 
present time only theoretical; the 
other, however, is: highly practical. 
The first question is: ‘When, if ever, 
are our Catholic educators going to 
make our schools something more than 
a replica of secular schools with religion 
taught in some extra period—some- 
thing more than those schools which are 
built with the objective of making the 
job last for the teachers.” The sec- 
ond question is: ‘““When are our pre- 
paratory seminaries, in the sense of 
schools covering the pre-theological 
course, going to take boys at twelve 
and have them ready for theology at 
twenty?’ By the first question I 
mean: when are our Catholic schools 
going to fix the grade school work for 
six years, as do all other civilized coun- 
tries in the world, keeping the less 
gifted pupils an extra one or two years 
until they complete the six grades 
satisfactorily? This will mean that 
grade school pupils, besides being 
taught the art of living in keeping with 
their age, will learn also how to read, 
write, and figure with such incidental 
culture as that curriculum involves, 
and will not be forced to get a smatter- 
ing of knowledge belonging to high 
school at the expense of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. That will be 
followed by the high school course for 
the bright pupils of real culture, either 
through the medium of English and 
Latin or English and another modern 
language. If Latin is to be in the 
course, let it be taught so that the 
pupil can be given enough to read Latin 
in four years, or else let the ancient 
classics be read in the vernacular. Let 
the four years of college continue the 
general culture and have it topped off 
with a solid course of philosophy and a 


























scientific grasp of the great principles 
of dogmatic and moral philosophy. 
Such pupils could then specialize in 
their life’s calling to advantage. Let 
us recall that young men and women 
in France are ready for professional 
work at twenty years of age, and have 
the solid culture to profit by that 
training for a livelihood, no matter 
what it be. There could be what are 
called vocational high schools; but it 
would be much better if high school 
graduates of truly cultural courses 
could begin their studies of arts at 
sixteen—which is quite early enough. 
In this way the universal idling which 
all schools promote would be shown up 


by Catholic schools which had been re- * 


stored to the Catholic tradition. Asa 
distinguished secular educator re- 
cently remarked: “‘Why don’t Catho- 
lic colleges go in for courses that the 
country is crying for, and that only 
Catholic institutions have the tradi- 
tions and the willingness to give 
with success—solidly cultural courses 
crowned with a study of philosophy 
which will enable the student to get his 
bearings in life?”’ 

I know the objection can be made to 
the foregoing suggestion that we alone 
cannot act as if the prevailing system 
did not exist. I counter that this ob- 
jection itself is in part theoretical, for 
during the past twenty years a nation- 
wide experiment has been made of ad- 
mitting pupils to high schools on finish- 
ing the sixth grade of the present grade- 
school curriculum; yet, these pupils 
manifested no handicap in their high 
school work, and their average marks 
in college were not below those who 
had spent eight years in the grades. 
However, the contemplated plan would 
in six years get through all the work 
assigned to the grades. Grade school 
pupils would not then be studying 
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ancient history, but they would know 
American history. In this hypothesis, 
too, college students might know some- 
thing of the unique genius of our civic 
institutions besides knowing the politi- 
cal workings of the State, Federal and 
local governments. Instead of know- 
ing nothing about many things, these 
projected pupils would know some- 
thing about a few things. But what- 
ever be the feasibility or non-feasibility 
of the six-four-four system of general 
education for Catholics, without any 
change in public and private schools, 
the same objections cannot be offered 
against sacred education. 


What Prevents a 12-20 Preparatory 
Seminary Age? 


Extra cost is not the obstacle, be- 
cause the present course consumes 
eight years. Thus, the present course 
only puts off the beginning of sacred 
studies for two years, and thus exposes 
the candidates for the sanctuary to the 
further thought-proofing process for 
two years longer, and that at a period 
of life when the removal of the effects 
of that deadening process is all the 
harder. Again, universal experience 
has shown that boys learn a language 
more easily at twelve than at fourteen, 
and Latin is no exception. And surely 
their earlier segregation is a positive 
advantage, for they grow into adoles- 
cence with greater spiritual helps by 
reason of their deepened spirituality. 
But these two years saved are not going 
to be the boon they can be unless the 
defects in teaching Latin so prevalent 
in all high schools be eradicated, and 
no pupil is let out of first year until he 
knows the elements of Latin grammar; 
the same thoroughness must be con- 
tinued throughout the remaining years 
in Latin Literature and every other 
subject. Then the average and even 
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the less gifted student will come out of 
the preparatory seminary an educated 
man—not merely one who can get by, 
or a mere poseur. The poorer students 
would apparently lose a year or two by 
being held back; but they would gain 
a lifetime by it, since they will have 
got the key to desired knowledge for 
all their later years, and not be forced 
to tread their way warily like foreigners 
in a country who are familiar only with 
a few memorized ‘‘good mornings’ and 
“‘*how-do-you-do’s.”’ 


Let some preparatory seminary 
rector do what the future Archbishop 
Dupanloup did when he became head 
of the now famous St. Nicholas’ pre- 
paratory seminary in Paris. He held 
an examination of fitness in mid-year: 
the better candidates continued in their 
classes, but the others went down a 
grade. From that moment began the 
climb of St. Nicholas until in a short 
while it was one of the three best 
classical colleges in France. Imitation 
of the example will work wonders. 





























Why Not a Diocesan Census? 


By GeorcE A. KELLy, M.A., and THomas Coocan, M.A. 


III. The Census Schedule 


The proper visitation of the home is 
essential for a good census. If that 
visitation is what it should be, the 
census will certainly accomplish its 
many purposes. If, however, the visi- 
tation is faulty and defective, the census 
organization, no matter how excellent, 
will have been to no avail. This is es- 
pecially true of a diocesan census. 

The success of the home visitation 
depends upon the use of a scientifically 
prepared schedule by a trained enumer- 
ator. The schedule, which contains all 
the questions that will be asked during 
the interview, cannot be left to com- 
mon sense or the wisdom of some pub- 
lisher. Questions may be good or bad, 
discreet or indiscreet, suitable or out of 
place. They may be worded so as to 
obtain the best possible answer, or so 
crudely that the question serves no 
useful purpose. Since a census inter- 
view seeks to record objective facts, 
the schedule must be capable of doing 
exactly that. Nothing less is satisfac- 
tory. For this reason, the census 
schedule is like the inner spring of a 
delicate mechanism. Each maladjust- 
ment impairs its value. When any 
question calls for an answer which is 
indefinite and subjective, the results 
based on those answers will be largely 
worthless. For example, to ask people 
whether they are married or single is 
inadequate, because the widowed, di- 
vorced, and separated may include 
themselves in either group. These 
people require distinct categories. 
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The schedule for a religious census 
is further complicated. The Bureau of 
Census provides adequate scientific 
norms for phrasing questions on secu- 
lar matters. But there are no com- 
parable standards for questions on re- 
ligious matters. Most religious sched- 
ules are highly unsatisfactory. For 
example, in recording attendance at 
Sunday Mass, the usual classifications 
provided are ‘“‘regular,’’ “irregular,” 
and “never.” But what is “regular 
attendance’? How is it distinguished 
from “irregular attendance’’? Isa per- 
son who hears Mass‘only on Christ- 
mas and Easter to be classified as one 
who ‘“‘never attends,’’ or is he to be in- 
cluded among the “irregular attend- 
ants’? And if he is an “irregular at- 
tendant,”’ is there no distinction be- 
tween him and the person who is in 
church three Sundays out of every 
four? These classifications leave too 
much room for the subjective judg- 
ment of the enumerator—or, what is 
worse, leave the interpretation of what 
is meant to the respondent. In either 
case uniformity is sacrificed, and the 
results become unreliable. 


Number and Arrangement of Questions 


The number of questions and their 
atrangement in the body of the sched- 
ule are also matters of great impor- 
tance. There should not be so many 
questions that the respondent is tired 
or irked by the time spent in answering 
them. And yet there must be enough 








questions to cover the essential infor- 
mation that is desired Fifteen or 
twenty minutes should be the time 
limit for filling out the schedule. In 
that time one is able to ask between 
thirty and forty questions. As regards 
the order of the questions, the difficult 
or embarrassing questions (e.g., on the 
validity of the marriage) should be 
placed at the end of the schedule. 
The whole psychology of questioning 
is very intricate, as the court-room 
technique of lawyers abundantly 
shows. Answers will be given more 
readily when a proper foundation has 
been laid by the enumerator. All 
questions on the same subject should 
be asked successively, and questions 
should progress from the simple to the 
more complex. 

Even with the most careful prelimi- 
nary preparation and criticism, most 
schedules have defects which only 
actual use will réveal. This was real- 
ized in preparing the-schedule for the 
St. Augustine census. The prelimi- 
nary schedule was first tried out in 


Washington, D. C., before it was fin-’ 


ally printed for use in Florida. In 
this way errors were corrected which 
would have seriously impaired the 
value of the Florida survey. In visit- 
ing these Washington homes, special 
attention was given to the reactions 
of the people to the questions asked. 
The interviewers were quick to observe 
the questions to which hesitant or con- 
fused answers were given, and ready 
to note questions which caused diffi- 
culty. This pre-testing led to several 
changes in the final schedule. To in- 
sure reliability of response, the whole 
format of the schedule was radically 
changed. Some of the questions were 
dropped. Specifically, one question 
on membership in Catholic organiza- 
tions was omitted on the revised 
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schedule, because the interviewers 
found it too difficult to define member- 
ship in a society or to estimate the de- 
gree of a person’s participation in its 
activities. In addition, the original 
six questions on education were re- 
framed so that only four columns were 
considered necessary. 

One of the greatest difficulties en- 
countered in making preparations for 
the Florida enumeration was deciding 
precisely who were the Catholic resi- 
dents of Florida. The survey sought to 
exclude all transients and all military 
personnel who did not belong to the 
diocese. In the end, a “resident’’ was 
defined as ‘‘one who lived in Florida 
for at least a year prior to the census 
or who intended to stay in Florida for a 
year after the enumeration, even 
though at the time of enumeration he 
lived in Florida only a few weeks.” 


Method of Approach 


Another obstacle to be overcome 
consisted in selecting the approach to 
the Catholic people of Florida which 
was most suitable. Was it to be a 
household, individual, or family ap- 
proach? The Bureau of Census uses 
the household approach. On one 
schedule, they include all those parties 
who live at the same address or in the 
same apartment. This approach did 
not seem adequate for a religious 
census. Then there was the individual 
approach of the Parish Visitors, who 
use a distinct census card for each 
Catholic individual. It was decided 
that this approach involved too many 
complications, and, what is more, was 
unnecessary. With some limitations 
the family approach was finally 
adopted as the best possible method. 
The-term ‘‘family”’ is used in everyday 
speech, but for the purposes of exact 
scientific study ‘‘family’’ eludes strict 
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definition. Perhaps it is better to sub- 
stitute the words ‘“‘married household’’ 
for “family” in describing the ap- 
proach used in the Florida survey. 

Two types of schedules were pre- 
pared: a white schedule called “a 
family schedule,” and a yellow sched- 
ule called the ‘‘single person’s sched- 
ule.’ The white schedule was used 
for each distinct marriage. Thus, if 
in the same household a son with his 
wife and children were living with his 
father and mother, two white sched- 
ules were used, one for the marriage 
of the father and the other for the 
marriage of the son. On any one sched- 
ule it was possible to record data for 
sixteen persons. Where a widow, di- 
vorcee, or a separated person was liv- 
ing in a household with or without her 
children, a white schedule was used. 
Once a person was married, whether 
validly or invalidly, whether the mar- 
riage bond had been broken or not, the 
information was recorded on the white 
schedule. The yellow schedule was 
reserved for all single people who were 
not a part of the family in which they 
lived, or who lived alone. In this 
group were included boarders, lodg- 
ers, domestic servants, and hired 
hands. 

In its final form, the Florida schedule 
appeared as a folder about 10” X 7” 
in size. The outside of this folder 
contained general information on the 
family name, address, date of enumera- 
tion, the parish, and the name of the 
enumerator. Each schedule was num- 
bered, so that the schedule and the 
information on its pages were always 
under control, even after the Inter- 
national Business Machine Company 
had dispensed with its use. On the 


inside of the folder were the thirty-six 
questions which comprised the heart 
of the census. 





Information on Persons Enumerated 


It is not possible to reproduce here 
the Florida schedule in the exact form 
in which it was finally printed. How- 
ever, to convey some idea of the in- 
formation which the Florida priests 
gathered, the questions can be listed 
with a brief explanation of their mean- 
ing and importance. 


1. Name of each person whose usual 
place of residence on June 1, 
1944, was in this household, in- 
cluding those in the armed serv- 
ices. Enter (x) after the person 
furnishing information. 


Persons temporarily absent from the 
household, and all children, were to be 
included on the schedule. The infor- 
mation was to be gathered only from 
responsible members of the household. 
Children were usually unable to give 
the information. The same was true 
of boarders and domestic servants. 


2. Indicate service of those in the 
armed forces, e.g., Army, Navy, 
Wacs, Waves, etc. 

3. Relationship of this person to the 

head of the household, as wife, 

daughter, son, brother, etc. 

Sex—Male (m), Female (f). 

Age at Last Birthday. 


A boy who celebrated his fifth 
birthday a week after the enumeration 
was recorded as four years old. When 
the age was reported in round num- 
bers, a more precise age was sought. 
If a person refused to tell his age, the 
enumerator recorded an _ estimated 
age. However, secretiveness in the 
matter of age is more a myth than a 
problem. 


6. Color of Race. 


Ov 


The enumeration of Negro Catho- 
lics was postponed to a later date. 


7. If born in the United States, give 
State or Territory. If foreign- 
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born, give country as it was on 
January 1, 1937. 


When there are national minorities 
in a diocese, it is advisable that their 
particular problems be understood and 
analyzed. Answers to this question 
will determine whether facilities for 
the proper care of minorities are ade- 
quate. The amount of leakage will be 
made evident, and comparisons may 
be made between the Catholicity of 
native and foreign-born. 


8. Highest grade of school com- 
pleted. If still attending encircle 
year. How many years did you 
attend the following? 

9. Catholic Grammar School. 

10. Catholic High School. 
11. Catholic College. 


Educational and Occupational Status 
of Catholics 


The preliminary schedule contained 
six questions on education, three on 
public education and three on Cath- 
olic education. This was a clumsy 
device. The four-column arrange- 
ment provided the same information. 
By subtracting the number of years 
spent in Catholic schools from the 
highest grade of school completed, it 
was possible to determine the amount 
of public education a person received. 

The importance of this question is 
beyond dispute. We know very little 
about the educational level of Catholic 
people, and our data on Catholic edu- 
cation are incomplete. This material 
provides answers for very important 
questions. What effect have public 
schools on the Catholicity of our 
people? Are Catholic schools effective 
in fostering a vigorous faith? What is 
the degree of negligence by parents 
in not giving their children a Catholic 
education? 


12. Occupation: trade, profession, 
or particular kind of work, as 
salesman, farmer, music teacher, 
laborer. 

13. Industry or business, as grocery, 
farm, public school, shipyard. 

14. Class of worker, as employer, 
employee, self-em ployed. 


To convey an accurate picture of oc- 
cupational status, three questions were 
found necessary. An “adjuster” may 
work for an insurance company or in 
a machine shop, and in either case he 
may run his own business or work for 
someone else. 

Any analysis of Catholic life de- 
mands some understanding of people’s 
working conditions. A man’s occupa- 
tion gives a certain clue to the stability 
of his family and his security. Cer- 
tain jobs entail mobility, which contrib- 
utes to the neglect of religion and the 
breakdown of the home. From the 
viewpoint of family size, it would be 
disturbing to find the bulk of our peo- 
ple in the white collar class. 

15. Religious membership or pref- 

erence, as Catholic, non-Catholic, 
or none. 


By “Catholic” is meant anyone 
who has been received into the Church 
through the Sacrament of Baptism, 
even though at the time of the census 
he was affiliated with some non- 
Catholic sect or with no sect at all. 
It includes, therefore, all those who 
are fallen-away Catholics, even those 
who have no intention of returning to 
the Church. The census should not 
be confined to the ‘‘saved.”’ - 

Non-Catholics in mixed marriages 
were included on the schedule. For 


good or for ill, they contribute to the 
character of the family. They cannot 
be ignored. Since many non-Catho- 
lics do not have membership in a sect, 
the word “‘preference’’ was inserted. 
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16. Do you live on a farm, in a rural 
area not a farm, in a city over 
2,500? 

17. Where have you lived most of 
your life: farm, rural area nota 
farm, city over 2,500? 


These classifications of residential 
areas were taken bodily from the 
Bureau of the Census. Their impor- 
tance is fairly evident. What are the 
effects of urban living on an integrated 
Catholic life? On the observance of 
religious duties? On the marriage 
bond? On the size of the family? Is 
the urban concentration of Catholics 
dangerous to the future of the Church? 
Are there any compensations involved 
in this urban concentration? 


18. Is the home owned or rented? 
19. What is the actual or estimated 
rental value? 


These questions are, if anything, 
more important than the questions on 
occupation. They provide measurable 
indices of the economic status of the 
Catholic people. There is some rela- 
tionship between economic status and 
the practice of religion. But what kind 
of a relationship? To what degree 
does making a living interfere with the 
full Christian life? How does eco- 
nomic security facilitate the observance 
of religious duties? 

There are two ways of determining 
economic status—through income and 
through home ownership with rental 
value. Income, however, is a touchy 
subject. Not only is it difficult to de- 
termine the size of the family income, 
but people hesitate to let information 
(at least accurate information) on in- 
come go beyond the threshold. On the 
other hand, home ownership and 
rental value reflect income, and people 
are not so secretive about them. Be- 
sides, there is an objective norm to test 
the accuracy of these responses. Houses 


in the same area, or apartments in the 
same house, ordinarily have similar 
values. 


Practice of Religion 


Check’ (x) in the proper column for 
those who fulfilled these duties in the 
Catholic Church— 

20. Baptism. 

21. First Holy Communion. 

22. Confirmation. 

23. Easter Duty this year. 


To avoid equivocations in answer- 
ing, “this year’ was inserted after 
“Easter Duty.” The laity are well 


aware of the morality of ‘broad mental 
restrictions.” 

24. How many times have you 
missed Mass in the last four weeks 
through your own fault? 

25. How many times have you been to 
Confession in the last four weeks? 

26. How many times have you been 
to Communion in the last four 
weeks? 


The necessity of asking questions 
which require objective answers has 
already been mentioned. Since the 
obligation to hear Mass is a weekly 
one, performance within the month will 
generally be indicative of year-round 
habits. As phrased, the question may 
do an injustice to some particular in- 
dividual. A regular church-goer may 
have missed Mass for the past four 
weeks, and yet may never miss again 
throughout the year. If this failure is 
inculpable, he will be recorded as 
never having missed. If the failure 
was culpable, but he never misses 
again throughout the year, then ad- 
mittedly the question is not fair to 
him. However, this unfairness will be 
compensated by the favor it bestows on 
those who have attended Mass during 
the past four weeks, but who will 
hardly, if ever, go again during the 
year. At all events, this is not the 
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ordinary situation. As a rule, people 
are consistently good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. And the answer to the question as 
it is phrased will indicate exactly what 
he is. Any four weeks’ performance is 
a good index for performance over 
fifty-two weeks. And whatever small 
error there may be ‘on one side, will be 
balanced by a like error on the other 
side. 

The questions on Confession and 
Communion were likewise confined to 
four weeks’ performance. Unlike at- 
tendance at Mass, there is no corre- 
sponding obligation to receive these 
Sacraments weekly or even monthly. 
Consequently, it may be disputed 
whether in this case four weeks’ time 
can be considered representative. 
Either a person goes to Confession and 
Communion once or more, or he is 
recorded as not having gone within the 
month. No distinction is made in such 
an arrangement between those who 
receive these Sacraments every six 
weeks and those who attend only dur- 
ing Easter time. All this is very true. 
Yet, one point must be remembered. 
The human memory is short-lived. 
In taking a census, one experiences the 
difficulty of people in remembering 
precisely what they have done within 
the month. A question on Confession 
and Communion, broadened to include 
a period of six weeks or two months, 
would no doubt be fairer to a consider- 
able number of Catholics. But would 
the data be reliable? Only continued 
experimentation will decide the matter 
one way or another. Further surveys 
might test the reliability of Catholic 
memories over a longer period. In 
the Florida survey, minute accuracy 
was sacrificed in the interests of com- 
plete reliability. 

Objections have been raised to the 
whole tone of such questions. It is 


contended that the questions require 
answers which belong only to the con- 
fessional. This is absolutely true, so 
that any Catholic may rightfully re- 
fuse to answer such questions outside 
the sacramental forum. A _ census, 
however, is a voluntary matter, and 
our people concede the right of the 
priest to know their spiritual condition, 
even apart from Confession. If it is 
important that we have that informa- 
tion, and if the laity have no objec- 
tions, then the priests should have no 
hesitancy in seeking the information. 
In this case, what is expected of the 
priest is that he honor the confidential 
nature of the information. 


27. If a convert, give year of conver- 


sion. 
28. Marital Status: Single (5S), 
Married (M), Widowed (W), 


Divorced (D). 


A fifth classification might have been 
added—that of ‘“‘Separated.’”’ But 
when a husband appears on the sched- 
ule without his wife, or a wife without 
her husband, and neither is widowed or 
divorced, the presumption is that the 
parties are separated. This is the 
practice of the Bureau of Census, a 
practice borne out as valid by results. 


Family Schedule 


The following questions appeared 
only on the family schedule, and were 
asked only of married people. 


/ 29. Date of present marriage (Year). 
30. Age at time of present marriage. 
31. Were you married by the priest 

at that time? 

32. If not, was the marriage ever 
validated by a priest? (Give 
year.) 

33. Number of children ever born in 
your present marriage. 

34. Number of children ever born in 
your parents’ marriage. 

35. Was your father a Catholic? 

36. Was your mother a Catholic? 


rome 
eae) 
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These eight questions were intended 
to supply adequate information on 
Catholic marital life. Some of the 
data were valuable to the pastor in 
his care of individual souls. Other 
data provided the Bishop with statis- 
tical information on the body of mar- 
ried Catholics in his diocese. The date 
and age at time of marriage helped in 
determining at what age in life our 
Catholic men and women tend to 
marry. To obtain more specific in- 
formation on the validity of the mar- 
riage, two questions were asked instead 
of one. The Bishop was interested 
not only in the marriages that were 
invalid now, but also in the number 
and percentage of Catholic marriages 
that were originally invalid. What 
percentage of invalid marriages ulti- 
mately are validated? How long do 
people wait before having the mar- 
riage validated? What kind of Cath- 
olics do these péople make? The 
questions on the number of children 
. provide a comparison of the size of 
Catholic family for two successive 
generations, at the same time indicat- 
ing an increasing or decreasing Cath- 
olic fertility. The question on the 
religion of parents makes it possible to 
trace the Catholicity of three genera- 
tions. 


* * * 


These thirty-six questions comprise 
the schedule that was used in the St. 
Augustine census. This schedule can 
by no means be considered’ the last 
word on the subject. The scarcity of 
satisfactory religious schedules pre- 
vents such vain absolutism. Anyone 
may legitimately dispute any part 
of the Florida schedule. The real con- 
tribution of this discussion, it is hoped, 
is that it will occasion serious consider- 
ation on the matter of framing our 


schedules along scientific lines. With 
present fact-finding devices so unsatis- 
factory, there are few valuable data 
on our Catholic people. What data 
there are available cannot be consid- 
ered mutually comparable. With the 
adoption of better census cards and the 
spread of organized census work, not 
only will the priest bring untold bene- 
fits to individual souls, but the Church 
as a body will be able to build a mass 
of data on her people which will assist 
her‘in coping more effectively with the 
problems by which she is beset and in 


. planning for the future. 


The number and type of questions 
in any schedule will depend upon the 
locale in which the census is being con- 
ducted. Farm dioceses will include 
questions which would be out of place 
in an urban survey. Dioceses in the 
Southwest migh tbe very interested 
in housing conditions. Other Bishops 
might be interested in the effectiveness 
of Catholic literature. 


Suggested Changes in Schedule 


If the Florida census were still in the 
future, certain changes in the present 
schedule would suggest themselves. 
The question on Confession would be 
dropped because it has been found that 
the desired information was adequately 
supplied by the question on Commun- 
ion. The questions on the validity of 
the marriage might be made a little 
clearer. The questions on home owner- 
ship and rental value would be placed 
immediately following questions on 
occupation, and questions on religious 
affiliation made to precede those on the 
observance of religious duties. More 
specific information might be sought 
on the religious affiliation of non- 
Catholics. To what sects do these 
non-Catholics in mixed marriages be- 
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long? Are they faithful to their own 
religious obligations? Do “good” Pro- 
testants interfere with the Catholic 
education of children more than ‘‘care- 
less’’ ones? Perhaps in this way we 
might achieve a fuller understanding 
of the problems that arise from the 
mixed marriage. 

Serious thought should be given to a 
question on the distance that a family 
lives from the church. The effective- 
ness of the parish church seems to de- 
crease as its distance from the parish- 
ioners increases. Answers to such a 


question would point up the areas in a - 


parish that need the most attention. 
They would also offer indices for the 
erection of new missions or new par- 
ishes. What has been done in the field 
of social problems, may well be done in 
a new field. 

Besides the schedules itself, im- 
provement should be made in coding 


the data for machine tabulation. For 
example, the children in mixed mar- 
riages might be coded to show whether 
the mother or the father is the Catholic 
party. This change would enable us 
to discover how much or how little 
we have to fear from mixed marriages 
where the mother is the Catholic party. 
The present codes will not supply that 
information. 

Religious census work is still in 
its adolescence. The diocesan ap- 
proach to census work has been sug- 
gested in these pages as a new way of 
meeting old problems. This type of 
extensive survey draws on all the re- 
sources within the diocese, and places 
behind the effort a combined strength. 
It achieves uniformity without sacri- 
ficing initiative. It fosters the com- 
mon good, and helps the Church to ac- 
complish her primary aim—the spread 
of the Kingdom of Christ. 














Byzantine Slavonic Catholics and the Latin 
Clergy 


By STEPHEN C. GuLovicu, D.D., Pu.D. 


III. 


The Gregorian Calendar was intro- 
duced when most of the Eastern 
Churches were still in schism. When 
the process of Reunion began, the 
Holy See did not insist that the fol- 
lowers of the Eastern Rités adopt the 
new calendar. Thus it is that even 
to-day the vast majority of the Catho- 
lic Churches of the Eastern Rites still 
follow the old Julian Calendar in their 
ecclesiastical life, as do the Ruthenians 
residing in this country. Well aware 
of the extreme conservatism with 
which the Ruthenians adhered to their 
ancient customs, and of the fact that 
the Dissident propagandists would 
make the most of the slightest modi- 
fication in any religious observance, 
the Holy See has hitherto made no 
revision of the ecclesiastical calendar 
used in the Ruthenian Church. The 
Ruthenians observe, and by virtue of 
an immemorial tradition are bound to 
observe, twenty-four holydays of obli- 
gation. The Ruthenians are also still 
bound to the four fasting seasons al- 
ready mentioned.*® Realizing, how- 

81The Htingarian parishes in the Pitts- 
burgh Ordinariate have been following the 
Gregorian Calendar for several decades. In 
the last few years a considerable number of 
Ruthenian parishes of the same Ordinariate 
have adopted the Gregorian Calendar. This 
is done in the following manner: if a parish 
desires to change from the Julian to the Gre- 
gorian Calendar, all adult members must be 
given the chance to vote on the issue; follow- 
ing the vote, a copy of the resolution together 
with the certified results of the vote are sent 
to the Bishop with a petition to authorize the 
change. Asa rule, if 80-90% of the votes are 


in favor of a change, permission to adopt the 
Gregorian Calendar is granted. 


The Observance of Feasts and Fasts 


ever, the circumstances under which 
the Ruthenians are living in this coun- 
try, the Holy See has provided: (1) 
that the faithful are bound (tenentur) 
to attend and liberally support their 
own churches and to observe the pre- 
scriptions of their own Rite; (2) in 
districts where there are no churches or 
priests of their own Rite, and where 
owing to the distance they cannot go 
to their own churches without grave 
inconvenience, they must, in order. to 
fulfill the precepts of the Church, hear 
Mass in a Catholic church of another § 
Rite.** 

Carefully weighing the words of 
these provisions, we readily arrive at 
the following conclusions often over- 
looked by the clergy. 


82 The regulations on fast and abstinence 
present one of the problems which the Orien- 
tal Code, now under preparation, is expected 
to settle. According to the old rules, fast 
consists of eating one meal a day at sundown; 
this meal should consist of uncooked food. 
In like manner, one may only drink after sun- 
down, and the use of milk and alcoholic bev- 
erages is excluded. Abstinence consists of the 
same diet as fast, with the addition of oil, fish 
and wine, and an additional lunch at noon. 
These rules are no longer observed. Fast 
in practice has been reduced to abstinence, as 
defined in the Latin Code. Furthermore, by 
virtue of special faculties the bishop usually 
grants a dispensation from fast, and the faith- 
ful are bound only to observe abstinence: 
(a) on Wednesdays and Fridays during 
Lent; (b) on Fridays during the other sea- 
sons of fasting, and (c) on the feasts of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross and the Decapi- 
tation of St. John the Baptist. The rigorous 
black fast on Good Friday has also been re- 
duced to simple abstinence. There are sev- 
eral Fridays during the year when the use of 
flesh meat is permitted. 

83 Decree ‘‘Cum Data Fuerit,’’ art. 28, see 
note 21, April issue. 
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Obligation to Support Own Church 


The Ruthenian faithful do not have 
a choice in selecting the church to 
which they might desire to belong, or 
in which they might desire to fulfill 
their obligation. By virtue of this 
particular law they are bound to attend 
and support their own churches, and to 
observe the prescriptions of their own 
Rite. The gravity of this obligation is 
indicated by the following passage in 
article 36 of the original draft of the 
same Decree: ‘‘Regarding the hearing 
of Mass on feasts which fall on the 
same day in both Rites, they (7.e., the 
faithful) are bound, in order to fulfill the 
ecclesiastical precept, to assist at the 
Sacred Liturgy in a church of their Rite, 
af there is one in the place’’ (italics in- 
serted).*4 The fact that this paragraph 
was changed by the Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Oriental 
Church, dated June 11, 1930 (“the 
Greek-Ruthenians are encouraged to 
assist at the Sacred Liturgy in a 
church of their Rite’’), does not nec- 
essarily mean that the obligation im- 
posed upon the faithful by the provi- 


84 Decree ‘“‘Cum Data Fuerit,’”’ art. 36; 
Bouscaren, I, 15. 

85 “‘Tt is provided in the Decree of May 24, 
1930, which was issued by this Sacred Congre- 
gation for the faithful of the Greek-Ruthe- 
nian Rite who are in Canada, that: ‘when 
feasts fall on the same day in both Rites (that 
is, in the Greek-Ruthenian and in the Latin), 
the Greek-Ruthenians are encouraged to as- 
sist at the Sacred Liturgy in a church of their 
Rite, if there is one in the place, but without 
prejudice to the provision of Canon 1249 re- 
garding the fulfillment of the law of hearing 
Mass in any Catholic Rite in which the Mass 
is celebrated’ (art. 42). 

“In order to preserve unity of discipline 
among all the faithful who belong to the 
Greek-Ruthenian Rite, it is by these presents 
declared that the above norm, which was 
given for the faithful living in Canada, is ex- 
tended and put in effect also for the faithful 
of the same Rite who are in the United States 
of America. 

“All things to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing’ (S. C. Orient., Declaration, June 11, 
1930, in Acta Apost. Sed., XXII, 354; Bosu- 
caren, I, 39). 





sions of article 28 of said Decree was 


in any way nullified. 

Furthermore, article 28 states that 
the faithful are to observe the prescrip- 
tions of their own. Rite. These pre- 
scriptions include the obligation to 
assist at the celebration of the Liturgy 
on holydays of obligation. Unless 
these holydays are called to the atten- 
tion of the faithful, it is more than 
likely they will pass by unnoticed. 
On the other hand, one could hardly 
expect Latin pastors to announce these 
holydays in their churches. Thus, un- 
less the Ruthenian faithful attend 
their own churches, they are more than 
likely to omit habitually the fulfillment 
of this particular obligation. The 
same can be said about the observance 
of fasts.® | 

Hence, we believe that Latin pas- 
tors, in communities which also have a 
regularly administered Ruthenian par- 
ish or mission, should insist that Ru- 
thenians who have unlawfully affiliated 
themselves with a Latin parish, or 
perhaps even regularly hear Mass in 
Latin churches, return to the parish 
of their own Rite. In many cases, 
particularly in smaller communities, 
this might mean a diminishing of at- 
tendance; yet, it should be remem- 
bered that such is the law of the Holy 
See, and none but the Holy See or a 
duly appointed delegate of Rome can 
dispense from it.*’ 

86 As stated above in note 82, ‘the bishop 
usually dispenses the faithful from the pre- 
scribed manner of fasting, and as a compensa- 
tion obliges the faithful to recite several 
prayers on Sundays and holydays of obliga- 
tion at the conclusion of the Liturgy. 

87 Quite often we hear some members of the 
Latin clergy justify their disregard for these 
and other regulations affecting the Rutheni- 
ans by saying that the salvation of souls comes 
before all laws. Is it not Catholic teaching 
that the safest way to lead souls to God is by 
abiding by the laws of the Church? Are the 


courageous words ‘‘non possumus’’ reserved 
for isolated incidents such as that which oc- 
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Ruthenian Children and Latin Schools 


The attention of the Chancery Office 
has been called to another abuse along 
the same lines which undoubtedly in- 
terferes with the Church’s educational 
program. For various reasons a great 
number of Ruthenian churches cannot 
offer their children the facilities of a 
Catholic school.* Realizing, however, 
the importance of a_ thoroughly 
Catholic education, Ruthenian pastors 
and parents in constantly increasing 
numbers have been encouraging the 
enrollment of children in the Latin 
parochial schools. Unfortunately, in 
some instances the good Sisters have 


curred between Pope Pius VII and Napoleon? 
At the time we are writing this note, we have 
before us a complaint in which a Ruthenian 
pastor avers that a Latin curate, repeating 
the axiom “‘salus animarum suprema lex esto,” 
proceeded to baptize a child over the repeated 
protests of the Ruthenian pastor. And this 
happened despite the fact that under the 
Canons of the Church no baptism could be 
administered. In this case the father is a 
Ruthenian Catholic soldier serving overseas; 
the mother is a staunch supporter of the In- 
dependent movement. The marriage was at- 
tempted in an Independent church, and the 
mother flatly refused to have the marriage 
convalidated according to the prescriptions of 
the Catholic Church. As a matter of fact, 
nine times out of ten we find that people who 
have seriously offended against the Church, 
caused scandal and supported schismatical or 
independent movements, try to seek refuge 
in a church of the Latin Rite, because they 
refuse to make even the slightest reparations. 
Surely, the Church is not mistaken when she 
insists that apostates return to their original 
Rite ‘‘ne ab ipso suo crimine commodum referre 
videantur’’ (see, for instance, §. C. de Prop. 
Fide, 15 julii, 1876, in ‘‘Coll. Prop.,” XI, p. 
96, n. 1458). Incidents of this kind have a 
very discouraging effect on the Ruthenian 
pastors, and make them wonder whether it 
pays to fight for the discipline of the Church 
when their Latin brethren fail to codperate 
with them. 

8 The principal reason is to be found in the 
lack of a sufficient number of teaching Sisters. 
This cannot be attributed to a lack of voca- 
tions, for a great number of young women, 
originally of the Ruthenian Rite, are found in 
Latin religious communities. For reasons un- 
known, these young women do not seem to 
realize the greater amount of good they could 
do if they devoted their labors and prayers for 
children of the Ruthenian Rite. 


+ 


insisted that the children attend Mass 
on Sundays and holydays of obligation 


in the local parish, and have threat- 


ened to dismiss those children who re- 
fused to abide by this ruling. There 
can be no doubt that in the case of 
Ruthenian children this is a gross vio- 
lation of the laws of the Church, and 
we doubt whether such a practice 
would stand the test of the law even 
in the case of children of the Latin Rite 
who belong to some other local parish. 
Hence, the local Latin pastor should 
make every effort to stop this abuse, 
and instruct the Sisters to devise some 
other method of checking on the chil- 
dren’s attendance at Mass. 

The insistence of the Holy See that 
Ruthenians -attend and liberally sup- 
port churches of their own Rite does 
not exclude the right, or under certain 
circumstances even the duty, of Ru- 
thenians to hear Mass ina Latinchurch, 
and on that occasion contribute to- 
wards the support of such church. 
Aside from the reasons mentioned in 
the Decree (when there is no church or 
priest of their own Rite, or inconven- 
ience caused by distance), we may also 
take into consideration other circum- 
stances—for instance, if the hour of the 
Liturgy conflicts with the bread-win- 
ner’s working schedule. This will not 
only justify attendance at Mass in a 
Latin church, but makes such attend- 
ance mandatory. 

As for those Ruthenians who live in 
localities where there are no Ruthenian 
churches or priests, by virtue of the 
general laws of the Church they must 
fulfill their obligations in the nearest 
Catholic church regardless of Rite. 
Furthermore, in order ‘“‘to prevent 
grave inconveniences which might ac- 
crue to Ruthenians, they are given 
permission to observe feasts and fasts 
according to the customs of the places 
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in which they are staying.’’® This 
means that, as long as Ruthenians re- 


main in a place where there is no 


church or priest of their own Rite, 
they need only observe the local Latin 
customs with regard to feasts and 
fasts. It should be remembered that 
under these circumstances ‘‘such ob- 
servance does not produce a change of 
Rite,” even if it were to last a lifetime.®! 
This is another reason why Latin pas- 
tors, in charge of a sufficiently large 
group of Ruthenians, should arrange 
with a Ruthenian priest to officiate in 
the local parish. In this way, the 
faithful will be given an opportunity 
to assist at the celebration of the Lit- 
urgy in their own Rite, and the visit- 
ing priest, on the other hand, will be 
given the opportunity to instruct the 
people on matters pertaining to this 
particular provision. 


IV. Change of Rite 


Since the purpose of this paper is 
simply to state the present regulations 
governing the Ruthenians in this 
country, there is no need to go into the 
historical evolution of the present rules 
governing the status of one’s Rite.*? 

According to Canon 98, §1, one 
belongs to the Rite in which one was 
baptized or should have been bap- 
tized,** even though one may have 
never lived according to the prescrip- 
tions of that Rite. And in order to 
change from one Rite to another, it is 
not sufficient to have or make known 
such intentions, nor is it sufficient to 

8 Decree “Cum Data Fuerit,” art. 36; 
Bouscaren, I, 15. 

Aside from permanent residents, this is 
also applicable to the vagi, and probably pil- 
grims and vacationists. 

1 Decree ‘‘Cum Data Fuerit,” art. 36; 
Bouscaren, I, 15. 

92 See our paper on ‘‘Matrimonial Laws of 
the Catholic Eastern Church,” in The Jur- 


ist, IV, 220 sqq. 
%3 See notes 35 and 36 in April issue. 





enter upon an agreement stipulating 
such change. The formalities required 
by the laws of the Church must be com- 
plied with. 

The legislation of the Church ac- 
knowledges two ways to change one’s 
Rite: (1) by obtaining permission to 
do so from the Holy See; and (2) in 
the case of a marriage of mixed Rite, 
the woman may change to the Rite of 
the husband without any legal for- 
mality.** Thus, we have two categories: 
one category comprising men, children 
and single women, and the second 
category comprising all married women 
and women about to be married. 

Persons in the first category may 
change their Rite only by obtaining 
permission of the Holy See.® A peti- 
tion should be addressed to the Holy 
Father, and should set forth the rea- 
sons why a change of Rite is desirable.” 


%4Can. 98, §3: ‘“‘Nemini licet sine venia 
Apostolice Sedis ad alium ritum transire, 
aut, post legitimum transitum, ad pristinum 
reverti. 

§4. ‘Integrum est mulieri diversi ritus ad 
ritum viri, in matrimonio ineundo vel eo 
durante, transire; matrimonio autem soluto, 
resumendi proprii ritus libera est potestas, 
nisi iure particulari aliud cautum sit.” 

% ‘Tn order that the discipline regarding 
each person’s adherence to his native Rite 
may be more strictly preserved, His Holiness 
Pius XII, in the audience of 23 Nov., 1940, 
deigned to decide that the faculty of trans- 
ferring from one Rite to another should be 
granted only by the Holy See. 

“Accordingly, the faculty which Nuncios 
and Apostolic Delegates enjoyed by the De- 
cree, ‘Nemini Licere,’ of 6 Dec., 1928 (see 
Canon Law Digest, Vol. I, p. 85; A.A.S., 
20-416) now ceases, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the transfer from one Rite to another, 
both in the case of clerics and of the faithful, 
are directly reserved to the judgment of this 
Sacred Congregation” (Bouscaren, Supple- 
ment 1941, p. 41). During the present emer- 
gency, the Most Reverend Apostolic Delegate 
has faculties to grant a change of Rite in the 
more urgent cases. 

% Sometimes the reasons given in these pe- 
titions are merely excuses. Thus, some claim 
that they cannot understand the Liturgy 
chanted in the Slavonic language, but ap- 
parently can understand the Latin language. 
Others claim they would like to enroll their 
children in Latin parochial schools and, there- 


: 
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The petition, properly executed by the 
petitioner and accompanied by a copy 
of his baptismal record (or any other 
document necessary in each individual 
case), should be sent to the Apostolic 
Delegation through the Chancery Of- 
fice of the bishop of either Rite. 

It should be noted that a woman who 
wishes to enter a Latin religious com- 
munity need not apply for a change of 
Rite, but is simply required to peti- 
tion the Holy See for permission to live 
according to the customs of the Latin 
Rite as long as she reinains in the com- 
munity.” The same is true in the case 


of men entering a Latin religious com- 


munity, provided they do not intend to 
receive Holy Orders. 


Determination of Rite in Mixed 
Marriages 


Persons in the second category (1.e., 
women already married or about to be 
married) may follow the Rite of their 
husband without permission from any- 
one, and upon the death of their hus- 
band may return to their original Rite. 

In this connection two cases have 
been proposed. A Ruthenian Catho- 
lic, serving with the armed forces, mar- 
ried a non-Catholic girl. Following the 
pre-nuptial instructions, the girl de- 
cided to join the Church, and was bap- 
tized by a chaplain of the Latin Rite. 
Is the girl a member of the Latin or 
Ruthenian Rite? In our opinion, the 
case has two equally correct solutions. 
If she expresses a desire to be baptized 
as a member of the Ruthenian Rite, 
the chaplain (using his own ritual) 
may do so, if no Ruthenian priest is 
available at the time. On the other 


fore, must change to the Latin Rite, or claim 
that, since the wife is of the Latin Rite, they 
too must be of the Latin Rite in order to pre- 
serve unity in the family, etc. 

7S. C. de Prop. Fide, 1 junii, 1885, in 
“Coll. Prop.,” XI, p. 206, n. 1633, res. 1, a, c. 





hand, she may be baptized in the 
Latin Rite, and then follow the Rite of 
her husband, which is desirable since 
her husband and children must con- 
tinue in the Ruthenian Rite. In this 
case we need not bother with any sort 
of legal procedure, for the very fact 
that she married a Ruthenian gives 
her the right to follow his Rite. 

If, in the given case, the sexes were 
reversed (i.¢., the Catholic party is a 
Ruthenian girl and the husband is non- 
Catholic), one must distinguish. If 
the non-Catholic had been baptized in 
one of the Eastern Dissident or schis- 
matic Churches, when converted to the 
Catholic Church he must belong to the 
corresponding Catholic Rite.@ His 
wife may, if she so desires, follow his 
Rite, and children born of the marriage 
must be baptized in the Rite of the 
father. 

If the non-Catholic originally be- 
longed to a Protestant sect or had no 
religion at all, perhaps he has the 
right to choose his Rite.” Once the 


% Pope Leo XIII, litt. ap. ‘‘Orientalum 
Dignitas,” art. XI (‘‘Fontes,” n. 627). An 
exception to this rule was made in regard to 
Russians by Decree of the Pontifical Com- 
mission for Russia, dated August 26, 1929: 
‘‘When they are found sufficiently instructed 
and disposed, they are to be informed of their 
right to choose their Rite, but without pre- 
suming to influence them to assume the Latin 
Rite against their inclination. It will be bet- 
ter to explain the dignity and beauty of the 
Oriental Rites, and the doctrine and teaching 
of the Catholic Church in regard to them, and 
how solicitous she is for their interests. If, 
however, any Russian, after duly considering 
everything, prefers to belong to the Latin 
Rite, he may be admitted to it. 

‘‘Accordingly if the Most Reverend Ordi- 
naries observe these norms, they need not have 
recourse in each case to this Commission” 
(Bouscaren, I, 851). 

9 We have no knowledge of a Decree from 
the Holy See providing that Protestants be 
received into the Church in the Latin Rite, 
but we do recall our professor in Canon Law 
having argued that the principle governing 
the return of the Eastern Dissidents should 
be applied to converts from Protestantism, 
since they have originally seceded from the 
Latin Rite. 
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choice has been made, the children 
must be baptized in the Rite of the 
father. The wife, however, has the 
privilege of following her husband’s 
Rite or continuing in her own. 


V. Conclusion 


Many of our readers may not agree 
with all the statements or conclusions 
contained in these articles. We have 
tried, however, to present dispas- 
sionately the legislation of the Church 
on the matter under discussion. Where 
the law was clearly stated, nothing 
was said which might obscure its real 
meaning; where the law was ambigu- 
ous, other legislation was pointed out 
governing analogous situations. 

Students of the relationship existing 
in America between the clergy of the 
Latin and Ruthenian Rites have to 
acknowledge that considerable im- 
provement has been achieved. There 
is, however, room for more improve- 
ment and for an even greater manifes- 
tation of unity. Throughout the na- 








tion, and indeed the world, the desire 
for religious unity is growing. If we 
can show the world that the Catholic 
Church, while insisting uncompromis- 
ingly as she must on unity in faith and 
morals, nevertheless takes into account 
the temperament, culture and racial in- 
clinations of every human being, the 
work of God’s grace and the labor of 
our missionaries may bring forth more 
abundant fruit. 

It is undoubtedly true that certain 
ecclesiastical legislation might be bet- 
ter adjusted to the exigencies of place 
and time, but it must be remembered 
that the ecclesiastical authorities, 
charged with the obligation of legis- 
lating for the universal Church, have 
attempted to profit by the experience 
of the Church in the two thousand 
years she has been showing the 
world the path to salvation. If, then, 
we find that the wise and holy legisla- 
tion of the Church does not provide for 
every situation that might arise, let 
charity be our rule and justice be our 


guide. 

















Securing Mental Health for the Teacher 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The mental health of the teacher is 
the biggest factor in the emotional 
tone of the classroom. It is chiefly be- 
cause of the profound effect of the 
a of the teacher upon the 
formation ‘of the pupil that we must 
stress the importance of the study of 
the mental health of teachers. It may 
be true, as some authorities point out, 
that the incidence of mental disease 
among teachers is less than among the 
members of any other profession, but 
the devastation that results from even 
one case in the teaching profession is 
far greater than in any other walk of 
life. Alert as is the public in protect- 
ing children against communicable 
diseases of the body, there is among the 
public at large a considerable degree 
of inertia regarding the contagious 
character of mental disorders. Yet, 
we know on reflection that the mental 
disease of a teacher, even the mental 
or emotional defects of a teacher, may 
deeply affect the child and scar his 
personality. Challman is authority 
for the statement that “it has been 
proved with as much certainty that 
mental illness can be transmitted from 
one person to another as that tubercu- 
losis can be.” 

Research studies reveal stubborn 
facts. They tell us that the proportion 
of problem children is significantly 
greater in the classrooms of emotion- 
ally unstable teachers. Conversely, 
a mental hygiene program for teachers 
has resulted in a reduction of problem 
cases among pupils. We can reduce 
the matter, with Jensen, to axiomatic 


form, and say that “the mental hy- 
giene atmosphere of the classroom can- 
not transcend the mental health of the 
teacher.’’ The teacher must possess 
the attributes that he wishes to develop 
in his pupil. 


Maladjusted Teachers 


There is small consolation in the 
common estimate that the percent of 
maladjusted teachers is lower than that 
of maladjusted persons in the general 
population. The number of cases of 
maladjustment among teachers is sig- 
nificantly large. A study by Peck sup- 
ports the findings of Hicks that ap- 
proximately one teacher in six is 
seriously maladjusted, unduly nervous, 
or psychoneurotic. When we consider 
the ramifications of such a condition 
among the school population of the 
nation, we find little difficulty in 
agreeing that a program of mental 
health for the teaching profession is 
imperative, that money expended on 
such a program will pay vast dividends 
in the improved personalities of the 
rising generation. 

There is no doubt that some of the 
symptoms of maladjustment men- 
tioned by teachers have a distinctly 
physical basis, and that an improve- 
ment in physical health of the indi- 
vidual will undoubtedly result in better 
mental health. The old Greek proverb 
tells us that we cannot divorce the two 
fields. The very foundation of health, 
according to the Greeks, is ‘‘a faultless 
body and a blameless mind.” 

Many of the symptoms mentioned 
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in the above studies indicate a lack of 
awareness, on the part of the general 
public, of their responsibility to the 
teachers in their midst. Much of the 
worry, isolationism, moroseness, bitter- 
ness, and irritability from which inter- 
rogated teachers profess to suffer, re- 
sults in large part from the general 
aloofness of the public, a seeming 
antagonism on the part of a group who 
seek compensation for the repressions 
suffered in their own school days, from 
the puritanic and unnatural restric- 
tions on the personal life and freedom 
of the teacher, and finally from the 
low salary scale of the profession and 
its frequent lack of fixity of :enure. 
These are factors that merit the seri- 
ous attention and constructive action 
of those who represent the public in its 
relation with the teacher and the 
school. There is to-day a definite 
movement towards a better attitude of 
the public towards the teacher. This 
will result in the creation of better 
working conditions for the profession, 
and give to teachers the security and 
happiness in their work that will make 
for a maximum degree of mental 
health. 

Fortunately these factors do not 
commonly obtain in the Catholic 
school system. The teaching Brother 
and the teaching Sister are not sub- 
ject in the same degree to the caprices 
of the public for whom they work. 
The salary scale under which they 
labor is not a personal problem, and 
consequently never becomes a factor 
in their mental health. There may be 
a tendency among Catholics at large to 
shift the entire responsibility of the 
education of their children to the 
parish school, but they do not stand 
aloof from the teacher or from the 
work of the school. The restrictions on 
personal freedom and social life that 


sometimes vex a teacher in the secular 


field are not to be compared with the 
restrictions of this type that the 
Religious teacher has voluntarily as- 
sumed in dedicating his or her life to 
the service of God in religion. Fin- 
ally, the antagonisms that sometimes 
annoy a teacher in the tax-supported 
system usually vent themselves in the 
parish school system upon the pastor 
who stands before the Catholic public 
as the symbol of the parish school. 
The pastor is the buffer who absorbs 
many of the shocks that would other- 
wise disturb the equanimity and the 
mental health of the teachers in the 
parish school. 


Assuring Mental Fitness of Teachers 


The public has a stake in the school, 
and consequently in the mental health 
of the teachers in the school. We have 
seen that their attitude towards the 
school and its teachers can ameliorate 
certain conditions which aggravate the 
problem, but it is not within the com- 
petence of the public at large to select 
the persons who are to act as their 
delegates in the instruction and educa- 
tion of the children of the community. 
It is possible, however, for certain 
faculty members in high schools and 
in teacher education institutions to 
establish a screening process in the 
selection of teachers. The guidance 
counsellor in a high school should have 
that acquaintance with the field of 
physical and mental hygiene that is 
necessary to determine whether a 
given candidate for the teaching pro- 
fession has the requisite physical and 
mental attributes for success in the 
field. The individual.teacher does not 
need to be a specialist in the field of 
psychiatry to determine the presence 
of a degree of mental maladjustment 
that unfits an aspiring candidate for 
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the profession of teaching. But the 
rank and file of teachers to-day have 
very little knowledge of the general 
principles of mental hygiene. Nor is 
this a reflection upon them; teacher 
education institutions do not com- 
monly offer courses in this field. On 
examination teachers have shown an 
amazing ignorance of the fundamental 
principles. Hobson’s study, based on 
the testing of 1600 teachers and super- 
visors, found that the average amount 
of error on fundamental principles was 
19 per cent. If teachers’ colleges were 
to offer more substantial courses in 
mental hygiene, there would result a 
body of teachers capable of selecting 
fit candidates from among those who 
offer themselves for the profession. 
This winnowing or screening would 
simplify the task of teacher institu- 
tions in selecting students. Certainly 
these institutions should be able to 
identify the mental and emotional 
characteristics that unfit a person for 
the work of teaching. When only 
those candidates with the best of 
mental health and mental health ex- 
pectancy are accepted in our teachers’ 
colleges, we can look forward to having 
better mental health in the ranks of the 
teaching profession and in the com- 
munity at large. 


Selection of Religious Teachers 


One of the great advantages of the 
Catholic school system is that its Re- 
ligious teacher candidates are carefully 
selected through the techniques of the 
Religious novitiate. Every Religious 
Order has an interest and a definite re- 
sponsibility in determining the candi- 
dates or novices who have fitness for 
the Religious life. Mental health, a 
high level of mental health, is an abso- 
lute requisite for the rigors of life in 
religion. When the novice master or 





novice mistress passes favorably on the 
Religious tyro, the community super- 
visor of schools is confident that the 
accepted individual has the mental 
health requisite for the teaching pro- 
fession. There is, of course, no guaran- 
tee to the candidate, selected through 
the teachers’ college or through the 
Religious novitiate, of immunity from 
the mental health hazards entailed in 
the actual work of teaching. 

What are these hazards? We have 
seen that the teacher in our Catholic 
schools is fortunately delivered from 
the worry of a low salary scale, of inse- 
curity, of community restrictions on 
personal liberty, and of uncertain 
tenure. But the Religious teacher is 
not free from the mental health hazard 
that results from overpressure of re- 
quired work. In a previous treatise on 
the physical health of the teacher we 
stressed the fact that a heavy burden 
of work inevitably leads to physical 
health disorders. The mental and the 
physical are here intimately related. 
Excessive work may lead in one indi- 
vidual to a physical disorder; in 
another, to a mental breakdown. We 
need not go again into the details of 
the teaching load, but will merely 
stress once more the principle that no 
Religious Superior should place, or per- 
mit to be placed, upon any one of her 
teachers, her daughters in God, a 
burden that is beyond the capacity of 
the given individual. Is the day past 
when our teachers had too large classes 
too many teaching periods, too many 
separate preparations daily, too many 
personnel responsibilities? We like 
to think so. The chief danger comes 
to-day from the demands of in-service 
training and of extracurricular assign- 
ments. 

Because of the religious kinship be- 
tween teacher and pupils in the Catho- 
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lic school, the teacher is frequently 
called upon to share intimately in the 
personal troubles, burdens,.and prob- 
lems, not only of her pupils, but fre- 
quently of their parents. There is an 
emotional strain in dealing thus inti- 
mately with domestic problems and 
domestic tragedies. The teacher must 
have a sympathetic ear, even at the 
sacrifice of time and personal con- 
venience. Extreme pressure of this 
type of social work creates an emo- 
tional tension, and may become a 
definite hazard to mental health. 


Supervision and Mental Health 


Supervision is a bugbear to many 
teachers. This should not be. Con- 
structive supervision will give due 
appreciation to the diligent efforts of 
the teacher, indulge in no harsh 
criticism, and have for its only purpose 
the improvement of teaching. In cir- 
cumstances where a supervisor or an 
administrator gives no scope to the 
initiative, the growth, and the crea- 
tiveness of a teacher, the teacher’s 
mental health is in danger. While we 
plead for kindly, constructive super- 
vision for the teacher, we warn him 
that his mental health is equally in 
danger if he allows himself to become 
an authoritarian. He will demand 
proper obedience, but if he becomes 
pedantic and intolerant, if he allows 
himself to develop a domineering, im- 
perious attitude, he unfits himself for 
the work of teaching and throws his 
mental health into jeopardy. 

There are many aspects of teaching 
that promote the mental health of the 
teacher, but we do not make the mis- 
take of assuming that either mental 
capacity or mental work establish an 
immunity to mental illness. The task 
of the teacher is interesting, absorbing, 
satisfying. The teacher presides over 


the administration of a process that is 
geared to produce the good citizen, to 
foster the happiness and the effective- 
ness of the individual and the well- 
being of the nation. His is a socially 
useful work that need never become a 
routine task because each day, each 
class, each pupil brings forth some new 
problem. Even the skillful teacher 
must be constantly alert, ready for 
change and adaptation, or he himself 
will fall into a pit, and they who de- 
pend upon him for guidance will fall in 
after him. It is true that the very 
nature of the teaching process requires 
association with immature minds, but 
there is no hazard to mental health in 
this daily contact. The teacher must 
study the child’s mind and bring him- 
self to the level of the child; he must 
express himself in words that the child 
can understand, but his ability to do 
this does not prove that his vocabulary 
is defective. It is a flexible vocabu- 
lary that can be adjusted to the 
capacity of the hearer. The primary 
teacher in particular must be vigilant 
lest he become a mere “perfectionist.” 
If he makes “perfectionists” of his 
pupils, he has succeeded in making 
them social boors whom only doting 
parents can endure. We have a great 
deal of sympathy for the parent whose 
child, taught to observe instances of 
faulty English usage, was constantly 
telling his father to pull those ‘‘weeds”’ 
out of his “English garden.” The 
teacher must be on his guard lest he be- 
come an insufferable pedant, for this 
very pedantry is a symptom of mental 
disorder. His friends may admire his 
sympathy and patience in dealing end- 
lessly with the trivial problems of his 
pupils, but they will expect him to re- 
tain his adult perspective and to leave 
the problems of the school day in the 
classroom. 
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The teacher never reaches a point 
beyond which it is impossible to ad- 
vance. He must never cease to be a 
learner, or he will stagnate. Rejoic- 
ing in the possession of a nature that is 
insatiable in knowledge and unlimited 
in aspiration, a human being finds 
satistaction beyond measure in guiding 
other human beings to a wholesome 
maturity, in imparting to them all the 
beauty and all the power of which their 
Creator has made them capable. 
Truly, teaching is a creative work, for 
it puts something where nothing was 
before. But it is creative in a higher 
sense because it is a coéperation with 
the Creator for the realization of His 
purpose in regard to the individual, 
and in regard to the social order of 
which he is a member. 

The teacher who contributes to the 
development of others will, by the very 
process, be advancing his own develop- 
ment. His attempt to understand the 
personality of others will give him a 
better grasp on his own personality. 
How is it possible to correct a defect in 
another without working at the same 
time to correct this defect in oneself? 
He must, if necessary, in accord with 
the sound Scriptural injunction ‘‘take 
out first the beam that is in his 
own eye.” 

Teaching keeps the teacher mentally 
alert. Only the time-server can ignore 
the stimulus to intellectual activity 
that is present in the very nature of the 
work. The mental inertia of dotage 
seldom overtakes an active and zestful 
teacher. Yes, teaching is high pres- 
sure work, but when the pressure is not 
excessive, the individual is spurred to 
high achievement, and is in no danger 
of sinking into a groove of narrowness 
and self-complacency. The body may 
grow old, but the mind remains youth- 
ful, eager, alert, capable. Teaching! 











There is no better prophylaxis against 
mental deterioration. 

It is vain to talk about the consola- 
tions of teaching, about the inner re- 
ward of the spirit that is inherent in the 
work itself to one who does not like the 
work and considers it merely a waste of 
time to struggle with immature minds, 
many of which are heedless, unre- 
sponsive, recalcitrant, hopelessly dull. 
Certainly the problem child is more of 
a task than the docile, responsive pupil 
of average intelligence. The personal 
characteristics of each child are to be 
evaluated in estimating the teacher’s 
load; it is easier to teach fifty normal 
children than a dozen abnormal indi- 
viduals of certain types. But the 
Christian teacher will remember the 
Gospel lesson: ‘“‘There is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that doth pen- 
ance than over ninety-nine just that 
need not penance.’’ The value of the 
human soul is beyond compare. It is 
the privilege of the teacher to bring the 
pupil to effective living here in order 
that he may achieve his destiny here- 
after. To contribute to the formation 
of even one of the least of God’s 
children, is reward enough for any 
teacher. It is folly to advocate an 
overload, whether this overload derives 
from the quantity or the quality of 
assigned pupils, but the mental health 
of the teacher who loves her work is 
secure. The work that one loves never 
becomes a drudgery. 

Let us: conclude this discussion for 
the present with the words of William 
Lyon Phelps: ‘I do not know that I 
could make entirely clear to an outsider 
the pleasure I have in teaching. I had 
rather earn my living by teaching than 
in any other way. In my mind, teach- 
ing is not merely a life work, a pro- 
fession, an occupation, a struggle; 
it is a passion. I love to teach.”’ 











Parochial Action Experts 


By SACERDOS 


The ordinary priest in a modern par- 
ish yields to no industrialist or busi- 
ness executive when it comes to the 
management and administration of a 
complex and widely ramified institu- 
tion. To the ordinary layman, if he 
has the rare opportunity to see the in- 


’. side workings of a modern parish, it 


comes as an astounding shock and sur- 
prise to discover what the ordinary 
priest must do in the course of his day 
almost fully around the twenty-four- 
hour clock. 

Circumstances have forced the par- 
ish to become responsibly involved in 
many social and economic problems 
alien: to former ministerial preoc- 
cupations. Preaching, the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and the up- 
keep of the church plant no longer cir- 
cumscribe the priest’s activity, though 
they are formidable burdens and quite 
enough for the average priest. 

Nowadays the priest, however, is ex- 
pected to be professionally acquainted 
with a vast specialized field of sociol- 
ogy upon which 95% of his seminary 
training has had no bearing whatso- 
ever: parish credit and codéperative un- 
ions, fraternal aid societies, social 
and child welfare, juvenile delin- 
quency, maternity aid, school and edu- 
cational problems, civic decency and 
vigilance, pious societies and confra- 
ternities, parochial entertainments, 


parish census and visitation, Catholic 
literature promotion and _ libraries, 
vocational guidance, and a host of 
other agencies and services varying 
according to the rural or industrial 
milieu of the parish. 
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Training in all of these is mostly left 
to the haphazard opportunities of 
seminary life and individual initiative 
with the result that the average priest 
is totally at sea in the first years of his 
sacerdotal career, if not permanently 
so for the rest of his life. This is no 
fault of the Church’s seminary pro- 
gram. As it is, the priesthood receives 
the longest training of any profession, 
and none of it can be safely curtailed 
to make room for the encyclopedic 
sociological training needed to equip 
one professionally for the above-men- 
tioned parochial tasks. We simply 
must look for another solution of the 
problem outside the seminary; other- 
wise we shall be expecting miracles or 
the impossible of our parochial clergy. 


Pastors Overworked 


Never in the history of the Church 
has so much been expected of the in- 
dividual priest as is demanded in the 
modern parish. And that our clergy 
have managed to keep their heads 
above water in spite of all, makes 
them worthy of no ordinary compli- 
ment. Primitive Christianity did not 
require a complex sociology in the sim- 
ple agrarian economy of the time; and 
though the ripe Christian ages which 
succeeded did indeed demand more so- 
cial services as the Faith took hold of 
entire nations and various classes of so- 
ciety, the priest was not left bearing 
the burdens alone and unaided. 

A parish with only a single pastor 
was an unheard-of thing outside the 
missions. In those days the clergy at- 
tached to a parish constituted almost a 
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diocese in itself, as was actually the 
case in the beginning. In the Middle 
Ages each parish had such a numerous 
clergy that they really formed quasi- 
religious communities reciting their 
Daily Office in choir. 

Besides a numerous clergy, there 
also existed an energetic and well-or- 
ganized lay apostolate in the form of 
guilds and confraternities. So highly 
organized were these parishes that no 
phase of social or civic activity, nor 
any condition of the individual’s life 
from the cradle to the grave, was with- 
out some special contact with the 
Church. This might have been called 
the ‘Second Golden Age’”’ of parochial 
life whose healthy Christian ferment 
lasted nearly 500 years until its decay 
reached the nadir of the Reformation. 

The first and original parochial 
“Golden Age,”’ of course, was the ripe 
blossoming of Patristic times when 
each pastor was actually a bishop and 
the detailed social and religious needs 
of the parish were administered 
through his corps of auxiliary priests 
and a highly specialized and graduated 
group of clerical-lay assistants whose 
functions are still symbolically carried 
down to us in the little-appreciated and 
still less utilized Minor Orders. 


Minor Orders in a Parish 


In passing, one might raise the in- 
teresting question as to whether it 
might be worthwhile to restore this 
ancient sacramental system of parish 
administration to its proper place out- 
side the seminary walls. The ancient 
Porter’s duty, for example, of passing 
upon the good character and creden- 
tials of those attending divine services, 
could find an apt modern parallel in a 
parochial census taker, a catechetical 
or educational examiner, or in a Legion 
of Mary apostolate. 








The Exorcist’s purifications might 
be closely imitated by a parochial 
vigilante for decency, juvenile delin- 
quency, or by a Sodality education and 
rescue program. So, too, the altar 
ministry of the Acolyte could be the 
reward and distinction of those pro- 
moting and participating in liturgical 
and Eucharistic devotions and pious 
societies. Then there could be the 
Catholic literature apostolate for the 
Lectorate, not to omit the diaconal par- 
allels in the highly important func- 
tions of parochial charities and social 
welfare aids. 


Vocations Scarce 


But apart from this speculation on a 
revival of the ancient Orders, the mod- 
ern parish presents us with an acute 
need of trained helpers to cope with the 
complex parish ministry of our own 
days, without even the shadow of a 
substitute for the efficient ancient Or- 
ders and topped by the crowning dif- 
ficulty of a growing scarcity of voca- 
tions for both the clerical as well as the 
Religious callings, usually counted 
upon to supply trained parish aids. 

Yet, to expect any appreciable in- 
crease in the vocations for the priest- 
hood or the Religious professions 
seems definitely in vain. On the con- 
trary, statistics show a steady decline 
in the number of sacerdotal and Reli- 
gious vocations. With our Catholic 
families becoming smaller under the 
pressure of modern living, there will 
inevitably be fewer vocations for the 
Lord’s inheritance. 


Catholic Action Steps In 


But we need not be unduly alarmed 
at this prospect of fewer vocations. 
Divine Providence through the work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit would seem to 
have placed other remedies at our dis- 
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posal. That there is at present an 
average of one priest for each 600 
Catholics in the U. S., removes us 
still very far from any desperate short- 
age of priests even in the distant future, 
and the multiplication of apostolic lay 
societies in the last generation augurs 
perhaps a brighter future than the 
most sanguine of us can imagine. 
The Pontifical appeal for Catholic 
Action is a far cry from the conditions 
which prevailed within the memory of 
those who were still living recently 
amongst us. 

Father Garesché, S.J., founder and 
organizer of the Sodality movement in 
the United States, recalls a visit he 
once paid to His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons in connection with the Sodal- 
ity, during which His Eminence re- 
marked how different, the times were 
growing, when formerly a pastor would 
view with suspicion and bolt and bar 
his church basement against any at- 
tempt to hold a meeting of the layfolle. 
The bogey of ““Trusteeism”’ still haunts 
an occasional pastor, but gone happily 
are the days when money was the bone 
of contention between a pastor and his 
flock. To-day the huge debts of our 
parishes are sadly enough left to the 
solitary meditation and concern of the 
pastor alone. 

But bright as are the prospects of 
parish aid organizations, still their 
overlapping activities on the one hand 
with crippling jurisdictional jealousies 
or rivalries, and on the other hand the 
vast no-man’s land due to lack of local 
skills and leadership, would seem to de- 
mand another type of approach to the 
problems. 


Parish Efficiency Experts 


It is a modern industrial practice to 
call in engineer specialists when any as- 
sembly or production line runs into 


bottlenecks or inefficiencies. Business 
houses employ so-called “efficiency 
experts” to hunt out similar snags and 
wasteful overheads, while auditors 
are periodically invited to figuratively 
apply a stethoscope to the circulatory 
bookkeeping to detect leakages and 
mistakes. 

This is not an admission on the part 
of the industrialist or businessman that 
he is unable to run his own job. It is 
a practical and common sense acknowl- 
edgment that outside specialists with 
a general view of a particular field have 
an advantage over a close-range ex- 
ecutive constantly occupied with a 
whole gamut of complex and varying 
details demanding his attention. 

To meet and compare notes and ex- 
periences with fellow-executives in 
every detailed function of his business 
or industry is a practical impossibility. 
As a result, this sharing of experiences 
in special fields is wisely left to outside 
experts or specialists. 


A New Type of Mission 


That the parish priest, too, recog- 
nizes this need for the occasional ex- 
pert “‘overhauling’’ of his work is evi- 
dent from the annual or periodic mis- 
sions conducted by invited missionar- 
ies. But why should this expert prob- 
ing be limited to mere individual re- 
formations of parishioners? Besides 
stirring up individual fervors, could 
not the visit of the mission band be an 
occasion for the organization of group 
fervors into lay apostolates? Besides 
the preachers of the mission band, 
could there not be a group of lay apos- 
tolate specialists accompanying the 
preachers to survey local conditions 
and be prepared to contact and train 
leaders of lay action? 

To illustrate, let us take a glance at 
such a mission in progress at some city 
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parish. Besides the priest preachers 
in the mission band, we have, for ex- 
ample, a lay Jocist leader who scouts 
around the factory district to organize 
leaders amongst the young workers, 
whilst another does the same amongst 


the older workers. A third lay mis- 
sioner is an expert social worker who 
lays the foundations for the social wel- 
fare agencies needed in these particular 
circumstances, such as codperatives 
and aid societies under the direction 
and promotion of the professionals of 
the parish. The fourth lay missioner 
would care for the educational and 
devotional needs of the district, or- 
ganizing or streamlining pious confra- 
ternities, sodalities, clubs, etc. All 
four of these lay apostolate specialists 
would see that the various groups work 
harmoniously, and that, as in the 
Middle Ages, all classes of society 
should find the Church to be their 
natural center and the complete satis- 
faction of their lives. 

With such an objective and imper- 
sonal organization of the parish, pas- 
tors or their assistants could come and 
go without each new incumbent being 


obliged to bring in his own favorite. 


organizations and to allow those of a 
predecessor to lapse, due either to his 
lack of interest or (as will most likely 
be the case) lack of experience. For 
example, a priest interested and ex- 
perienced in scouting may organize a 
troop, which his successor might find 
too burdensome to continue. But un- 
der the initiative of a local lay leader- 
ship council guided by a diocesan cen- 








ter and annually ‘‘overhauled’”’ by the 
missionaries, the parochial scout troop 
should become as firmly fixed and as 
steady in its work as (for instance) a 
Council of the Knights of Columbus 
or a community of nuns or Brothers 
working in the parish under the direc- 
tion of the pastor. 

For many pastors, however, espe- 
cially those who are convinced that 
their parishes are already well enough 
organized, the work of these visiting 
lay apostolate missionaries can per- 
form a very vitally important function 
apart from organizing or streamlining 
parochial activities. Being experts, 
they could give lectures and demon- 
strations to the local leaders on the 
latest methods and researches helpful 
to their local organizations, and above 
all they could re-inspire the local work- 
ers and leaders to apostolic works, just 
as the priest missionaries re-inspire the 
faithful to personal sanctification. 

The important questions relating to 
the training, organization and finan- 
cial support of these lay apostle mis- 
sionaries will be taken up in a later 
paper. Let it suffice here to stress 
again the urgent need of preparing lay 
auxiliaries against the time when our 
celibate clergy and Religious can no 
longer shoulder the growing burdens of 
the apostolate they are now so ably 
and generously bearing, not to mention 
the new apostolic fields opening now 
on all sides as the growth of the non- 
Christian populations races far ahead 
of our ability to convert them with 
priests and Religious alone. 














A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST Grar, O.S.B. 


England’s Break with Catholic 
Tradition 


The causes of the religious upheaval 
which resulted in England and a large 
part of the Continent of Europe 
becoming cut off from what is rightly 
called Catholic Tradition are many, 
and they have been repeatedly ex- 
amined by Catholic and Protestant 
scholars alike. A king’s lust and 
greed, covetousness of church property 
on the part of the nobles, worldliness 
in the ranks of the clergy (more par- 
ticularly among the higher ranks), 
social depression and ignorance among 
the people—these and other conditions 
have been described time and again as 
sufficient to account for the apostasy 
of the sixteenth century. In an 
arresting paper (Dublin Review, Janu- 
ary, 1945), the well-known Catholic 
historian, Fr. Philip Hughes, main- 
tains that, ‘‘in the main, two things 
brought about the change, namely, 
violence and propaganda.” By the 
first the people were given the choice 
between apostasy and financial ruin 

and even death itself, and ‘“‘this 
alternative was decreed in the very 
statutes that inaugurated the new 
religion.”’ All that legislation had but 
one purpose in view, and was inspired 
by but one motive, namely, hatred 
of a particular religion and an intent 
that the nation should abandon it. 
As for propaganda, we of this genera- 
tion are well able to appreciate the 
fatal power of that weapon in the 
hands of skillful and unscrupulous 
hands. However, if propaganda is to 
be wholly successful, the ground must 
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be prepared. Like Communism, propa- 
ganda needs certain social and 
economic conditions for the seed to 
bear fruit. The conditions for suc- 
cessful propaganda in England were 
the relations between clergy and laity 
and the relations of the clergy and the 
Holy See, and in each case ‘“‘the root 
of the trouble was clerical claims 
(rights) about money,” and to this 
must be added a totally inadequate 
and even unorthodox conception of 
Papal authority. Thus it came about 
that in 1532 the clergy, in a body, 
acknowledged that “they had no 
authority over men but what the 
crown gave them.” From such a 
state of mind it was but one step to 
the denial of the divine origin of 
religion and its utter independence 
of all human authority. From this 
change to the change of public worship 
the transition was likewise easy and, 


‘in point of fact, rapid. The substance 


of the traditional Christian worship 
was done away with when the Mass 
and the sacramental system was 
abolished, for ““The Holy Communion” 
or “The Lord’s Supper” is not con- 
ceived as a sacrifice, but solely as a 
repast eaten in memory of the Last 
Supper and excluding altogether the 
objective divine content which the 
Catholic Faith had found in it for 
fifteen centuries. Henceforth ‘“‘ex- 
perience” is regarded as the test, and 
the sole test, of the truth of religion— 
or, as a famous Anglican dignitary of 
our own day puts it, “‘the test of the 
truth of religion is experience in 
prayer!’ I quote from memory, but 
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this is the gist of what he told a 
gathering of Public School* masters 
in the course of a “retreat.” Fr. 
Hughes’ contention—and he  sub- 
stantiates the assertion—is that the 
break with the old Christian Tradition 
led to the substitution for it of a whole 
world of shams: a sham sacramental 
system, for there is no real, objective 
virtue in the Protestant sacraments; 
a sham justification also; in a word, 
a sham religion enforced by a royal 
power which was itself destined to 
become a sham royalty, which does 
not rule. 

How are we to explain the rise of a 
mentality that was ready to accept the 
substitution of sham for reality— 
for this preparation of the Catholic 
mind for the reception of a fake 
Christianity is no less important than 
that other which made it ready to 
reject the Pope? In answer to the 
query, the writer quotes a saying of 
Cardinal Allen to the effect that in 
Wycliffe all the later heresies were 
foreshadowed and contained. But, in 
Fr. Hughes’ opinion, William of 
Ockham is quite as much to blame, if 
not more, and that by reason of the 
highly mischievous philosophic system 
which he propounded. Ockham is the 
father of Nominalism, which denies 
that any reality underlies universals 
and limits the intellectual capacities 
of man to the knowledge of particular, 
concrete facts. Such a philosophy 
stultifies all theology, since it asserts 
that it is impossible for us to hoid 
anything as indisputable and utterly 
certain which is not the object of direct 
experience. Hence, there can be no 
authoritative teaching, no assured 
mental assent to the dogmas of the 
Faith, no “‘joy.in believing’’—all that 

* That is, 
Rugby, etc. 


schools like Eton, Harrow, 








is left to man is emotion, “experience,” 


and “views.” For, unfortunately, 
Nominalism did not remain confined 
to the lecture halls. It did two things: 
“it predisposed the minds of those 
who accepted it against definite teach- 
ing and moral absolute,” and it helped 
to produce a generation of orthodox 
scholars for whom theology was no 
more than a study of the ancient 
Fathers, no more really than a kind 
of church history. The result was 
that at the time of the Reformation 
there was not found a clergy well 
grounded in theology, though given to 
many ‘“‘devotions,” mostly of a senti- 
mental character. To such as these 
“experience in prayer” would all too 
readily commend itself as a sub- 
stitute for the aridities of sound 
theology, as well as the authoritative 
and authoritarian teaching of the 
Catholic Church. 

Shortly before the Reformation a 
vast number of devotional books were 
flowing from the printing presses, 
but for the most part they were mere 
sentimentality and incredible, fan- 
tastic legend—but the Bible was not 
among them. There were thus a num- 
ber of causes all of which contributed 
in their several ways to the religious 
catastrophe of the sixteenth century, 
but the teaching of Wycliffe and 
William of Ockham, though remote in 
time, was a potent influence in the 
creation of a mientality which needed 
only the’ impact of violence and 
propaganda to break with the Catholic 
Tradition (that is, with the Catholic 
Faith), and to accept in its place the 
shams of the new religion. 


An Exegetical Knot in St. Mark’s 
Gospel 

Verses 20 and 21 (but especially 

v. 21) of the third chapter of St. 
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Mark’s Gospel must have puzzled, 
and even shocked, the pious feelings 
of countless devout Christians. As 
that prince .among commentators, 
Maldonatus, says so well, the mind 
shrinks from the mere thought that 
Our Lord’s kindred could have said, 
or merely imagined, that ‘‘he was 
mad,’’ to quote the Rheims version of 
1582. The latter phrase, as a matter 
of fact, has been somewhat toned 
down in some translations, especially 
in the Authorized and the Revised 
Versions and that of Fr. Spencer, 
O.P.; but the bulk of translations 
retains the more unpleasing, not to say 
offensive, rendering. But is such a 
rendering, even though it be tradi- 
tional, really necessary and accurate? 
In the Irish Ecclesiastical Record Fr. 
Gannon, S.J., revives an exegesis 
suggested by another Jesuit, Fr. Ger- 
hard von Hartmann, which appeared 
in the Biblische Zeitschrift as long ago 
as 1913. Fr. Hartmann propounds an 
interpretation which had been ex- 
amined, and rejected, by Beza. It 
runs like this: ‘‘And he [or they]! 
comes into a house, and again the 
crowd comes together, so that they 
could not as much as eat bread. When 
those about him [or near him] heard 
it (that is, heard the crowd), they 
came out [went out] from the house, 
to restrain it, for, they said, it was out 
of control’ (vv. 20, 21). 

The problem is to determine: (a) 
the thing heard; (b) the people who 
heard it; (c) the place they went out 
of; (d) the object of “restrain,” 
kparjoat; (e) the subject of étéorn, and 
the meaning of that word as justifying 
the action or plan of “restraining.”’ 
Briefly, then, the suggestion is that 


1 The point makes no difference since in 
the verses immediately preceding we sce 
Our Lord surrounded by the Apostles re- 
cently chosen by Him. 


the thing heard was the crowd; the 
people or persons who heard the 
crowd were those inside the house 
with Our Lord (viz., the disciples); 
the place they came out of was the 
house; the object of the verb “to 
restrain’ is the crowd which is also 
the subject of ééorn, the meaning of 
which is not ‘“‘to be mad,”’ but ‘‘to be 
out of control, to be beyond itself with 
excitement or passion.” 

~ According to the current and tradi- 
tional explanation, the thing heard is 
the rumor of the situation described in 
v. 20. It is not easy to see why this 
should lead Our Lord’s kinsfolk to 
imagine or to say that He was beside 
Himself. But the real crux is the 
clause o rap’abrov. The most recent 
translator, Msgr. Knox, renders it by 
“those nearest to him,’’ but does this 
necessarily mean his kinsiolk? Frs. 
Hartmann and Gannon show that 
this is not by any means the necessary 
conclusion. The object of xparjoat 
is atiov, but the antecedent of that 
word is not Jesus, but dxdos. Fr. 
Gannon has had the happy inspiration 
of asking some of the most outstanding 
Hellenists of Ireland to translate these 
two verses in isolation from their 
context, without their minds being 
befogged by existing controversies 
and on purely linguistic and gram- 
matical grounds. These experts were 
unanimous in their support of Hart- 
mann’s contention. In the words in 
the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, the 
suggested translation is orthodox and, 
without doing violence to the text, 
eliminates two ugly implications. It is 
likewise simple, conforms to classical 
and koiné usage, and is endorsed by the 
outstanding lay classical scholarship 
of Ireland. However, in the very 
next issue of the periodical, Fr. Gan- 
non’s views were subjected to strong 
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adverse criticism, one of the critics 
being none other than the veteran 
biblical scholar who occupies the 
archiepiscopal chair of St. Patrick. 
Cardinal MacRory unhesitatingly dis- 
misses the theory—Fr. Gannon makes 
no higher claim for it—mainly on the 
ground that whenever Mark uses 
airés as the pronoun standing for 
3xdos the pronoun is invariably in the 
plural. This happens eleven times in 
the course of Mark’s Gospel, and in 
every instance where he refers to the 
crowd, the pronoun is in the plural 
number, so that v. 21 would be the 
sole exception, in the hypothesis that 
it refers to the crowd mentioned in the 
preceding verse. 

As a matter of fact, even if we must 
retain the traditional version and if 
Our Lady was among the group which 
set out (from Nazareth) to restrain 
Our Lord, it by no means follows that 
she shared their sentiments; on the 
contrary, if she accompanied them, it 
was no doubt in order to restrain them 
and to prevent them from molesting 
her Divine Son. No doubt she felt 
that, if Jesus was doing too much and 
was physically exhausted by His work, 
her place was by His side. 

One may also argue, with great 
respect for Catholic scholars in general 
and for Cardinal MacRory in par- 
ticular, that because in eleven cases 
the personal pronoun is in the plural, 
there is really no intrinsic necessity 
why there should not be one exception 
to the rule. The reading suggested by 
Hartmann and Fr. Gannon is very 
attractive, and as it would lay for 
ever the ghost of a very ugly implica- 
tion, one feels very strongly prejudiced 
in its favor. It must be admitted, 
however, that the ‘new’ version 
must have presented itself to the 
earlier exegetes, who were no less 








devout to Our Lady and jealous for 
her honour than we are, yet they did 
not advocate it. 


Latin for Catholics 


In the course of the last few years 
there has been a recrudescence in 
England of an agitation in favor of the 
vernacular in the Liturgy. It is not 
to be denied that there is a great deal 
to be said for a liturgical language 
understood by the people, but so 
momentous a change should not be 
made, perhaps should not even be 
advocated, until we have exhausted 
every means whereby Latin might 
become less of a dead language at 
least for a considerable number of 
Catholics. If the Christian nations 
were Catholic nations, and if education 
were truly Catholic among the nations 
usually described as Catholic, it would 
seem that the teaching of Latin— 
which is the language of the Catholic 
Church—would surely be regarded as 
an integral part of general education. 
It would be passing strange if the 
children showed no desire to become 
acquainted with the language of their 
Mother! The educational value of 
Latin is so great, and a working knowl- 
edge of it would open up such a world 
of beauty and wisdom for Catholic 
men and women, that the word 
Catholic would not only stand for one 
who, thanks to the faith that is in 
him, has -before him the sure and 
certain hope of eternal life, but ,one 
also whose inner life is fed, sustained 
and enriched by the splendors of a 
Liturgy which shine indeed even 
through the penumbra of translation, 
but can only be fully appreciated by 
those who understand the texts that 
emit the unearthly radiance. Is uni- 
versal, or at least a more general, 
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teaching of Latin possible? It has 
always seemed so to the present 
writer, precisely because Latin is the 
language of the Liturgy. For that 
reason it was with no small satis- 
faction that in a recent number of the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record I read a 
paper on this very subject by the 
Professor of Latin at University Col- 
lege, Dublin. American writers, he 
says, lay great stress on translations 
for imparting to high school and 
college pupils “the accumulated wis- 
dom of the race.’’ This is most praise- 
worthy, as far as it goes, but while 


the content may be imparted by means - 


of a translation, the form or the mould 
cannot. No translation can convey 
that uncommunicable something—the 
spirit, the bouquet, so to speak—of the 
original. Now, for Catholics, and for 
Catholic schools, “the teaching and 
study of Latin could be made im- 
mensely easier . . . if the first approach 
to the language were by way of the 
Liturgy, beginning with simple hymns 
and going on to the Mass. There is 
surely no reason why the great drama 
of the Faith should not be studied for 
its splendid literary quality in the 
original, as well as being actively 
participated in through a translation.” 
The Professor meets, and refutes, the 


usual objections with a _ sentence 
worthy of a Catholic man of letters: 
“When it is suggested that Latin has 
no longer any ‘practical’ value, this 
is true only of pagan Latin; it is 
emphatically not true of the language 
of the Catholic Church. There is no 
reason why every secondary pupil, 
boy and girl, should not bring from 
school enough Latin to enable him 
and her to have a Latin Missal as a 
possession for life.’’ These are brave 
words, nor are they the vaporings of a 
dreamer; they point the way to the 
realization of a splendid ideal. But 
he rightly adds that before this can be 
achieved ‘“‘the Renaissance prejudice in 
favor of Ciceronian style and syntax 
must disappear.’’ The Latin of the 
Fathers and the Liturgy, even the 
Latin of medieval writers, has a 
beauty of*form, a persuasive power, 
and a flexibility for the statement of 
the truths of our religion as great as, 
nay far greater than, the cold, pompous 
language of the classics. Actually, 


because of the Catholic Church, Latin 
is neither dead nor moribund; on the 
contrary, it is very much alive, and it 
should be the ambition of every edu- 
cated Catholic to do his bit in order 
to preserve this glorious cultural and 
religious legacy. 




















Buying and Reading a Dubiously 
Forbidden Book 


Question: John, who is setting out on 
a trip, in passing through the rail- 
road station buys a novel by Alexander 
Dumas. Scarcely has he made his pur- 
chase when he realizes that certain 
books by Dumas are on the Index of 
Prohibited Books, and begins to doubt 
whether or not this is one of the for- 
bidden books. He knows that Dumas 
is the author of many obscene books, 
and he also has a confused recollection 
that his confessor once told him that 
all the love stories of Dumas are pro- 
hibited. However, he cannot readily 
exchange the book, and also it occurs 
to him that “‘a doubtful law does not 
oblige.” Wherefore, he begins to 
read. ‘He soon realizes that the book is 
very dangerous to him, but he con- 
tinues his reading in order to see how 
the story turns out. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There is question here of 
the obligation of two precepts, and in 
regard to each John seems to be guilty 
of grave sin. In the first place, he 
acts with a conscience practically 
doubtful in regard to a precept of 
grave obligation imposed by the 
Church for the protection of her chil- 
dren against the danger of evil books. 
Even granting that the book which he 
purchased is not on the Index, he is 
disposed to take a chance and perhaps 
violate the precept, without any in- 
vestigation of the liceity of his act. 
His misapplication of the principle 
“lex dubia, etc.,’”’ does not excuse him, 
because it does not beget even sub- 
jective conviction that he is acting 
rightly. 

Nor can it be alleged that he is in 
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any necessity for reading the book, be- 
cause it was purchased merely to 
occupy the time of his journey, and 
this reason affords no excuse for acting 
in a case of practical doubt. In these 
circumstances his only recourse, with 
safe conscience, would have been to 
defer reading the book, until he has ob- 
tained certain information whether 
de facto the book has been prohibited 
by the Church. 

As far as the second point is con- 
cerned, John should have discontinued 
the reading when he realized that the 
book constituted a source of grave 
temptation to him, or was very danger- 
ous for him. By continuing his read- 
ing to the end, he voluntarily, and 
without any sufficient or excusing 
cause, remains in the danger of serious 
sin, and therefore sins gravely. 

It might also be added that the very 
fact that this book constitutes for him 
a very serious danger of sin, should 
also have served to confirm his sus- 
picion that the book is indeed among 
the condemned books of this author, 
and at least he should have postponed 
the reading until he had certain, knowl- 
edge of the facts. 


Burial and Other Requiem 
Masses for Non-Catholics 


Question: With the death of our be- 
loved President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the question of prayers for the re- 
pose of the souls of those outside the 
Church has come to the fore. 

Metropolitan newspapers carrying 
articles about the tributes paid to his 
memory by various religious denomi- 
nations had something like this to say 
about the Catholic Church; ‘‘Masses 
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were celebrated for Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt. . . . Prayers were offered 
for the late President.’’ Were these 
misstatements, or could these _ re- 


ports have been accurate? 

We discussed the matter among our- 
selves (at a priest’s house), and recalled 
the dogmatic teaching of the Church 
on the subject as a matter of theory. 
Thus, prayers are offered for Civil 
Authorities in keeping with the in- 
junction of St. Paul, and this regardless 
of whether those authorities are Catho- 
lic or non-Catholic. But this is for 
temporal prosperity and not for them 
personally after their death, as is a 
Requiem Mass. But what would the 
practical application of the Church’s 
laws be in the specific case of the late 
President? 

The importance of a solution to this 
question is emphasized by the name of 
the President being handed in for a 
place on the list of those departed for 
whom prayers are asked during Mass. 
SACERDOS DISCENS NON AUTEM DOCTUS. 


Answer: This is one of a half-dozen 
questions that came in right after the 
late President’s general funeral serv- 
ices and alleged Burial Masses were 
sung for him from Paris west into the 
United States. There may have been a 
confounding of Votive Masses for a 
grave cause said or sung on the oc- 
casion of the President’s death for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
bereaved nation and relatives, and for 
the blessings of God upon the new 
administration and the vital events 
just ahead, with the celebrant privately 
applying the propitiatory fruits of the 
Mass to the repose of the late Presi- 
dent, as Newman did when Pusey died. 

But the Church does not permit a 
Burial Mass or any kind of Requiem 
Mass to be celebrated for a non- 
Catholic. The proof of this statement 
is found in Canon 1241, which enjoins 


that anyone to whom ecclesiastical | 


burial is denied cannot have a Burial 
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Mass or even an Anniversary Mass 
celebrated for him, or any other public 
funeral liturgy used in his case. 

There is no room for the argument 
that many a non-Catholic is in good 
faith, and therefore in spirit a Catholic; 
because, as Pope Gregory XVI told 
the Bishop of Augsburg in his letter 
listed under the sources of this same 
Canon 1241, the Church cannot know 
the secrets of God in reference to this 
or that soul and must judge from ex- 
ternal indications. A previous Canon 
(1240, $1, n. 1) enumerates those who 
are excluded on the score of not being 
among the faithful. For burial there 
must be communion with the,Church 
in faith, hope and charity, at least 
presumptively; and in the case of 
outsiders there is not one of these 
bonds to the Church juridically pres- 
ent. So, if the burial is forbidden, 
so likewise in view of Canon 1241 
must public liturgical functions, in- 
cluding even Anniversary Masses. 

In fact, the same Pope Gregory XVI 
anticipated the case in point. A non- 
Catholic queen married to a Catholic 
king died, and the Bishop of Augsburg - 
ordered Burial Masses celebrated for 
her and a sermon preached. The Pope 
cautioned him that he had done an un- 
heard-of thing and an unwarranted 
thing; and that he was to repair the 
scandal as best he could when the 
occasions presented themselves and 
prudence dictated the counselled ac- 
tion. He was also to keep the Pope’s 
letter in the diocesan archives for 
future reference. Then ina similar case 
the same Pope (another source of 
Canon 1241) read a lecture to an 
Abbot, presumably within the same 
realm, who had some doubts about con- 
senting to the wish of the king bene- 
factor (who had restored the monks to 
their domains), when the king stipu- 




















lated that be and his wife (then a 
Protestant) would be given at death a 
Funeral Mass at the monastery and 
then Anniversary Masses in per- 
petuity; and that all of their successors 
have Funeral Masses and the first 
- Anniversary Masses. This Abbot had 
been advised to offer the said Masses, 
when the ruler happened to be a non- 
Catholic, for all the deceased rulers of 
the royal family universally. This the 
Pope said was a subterfuge, and that 
the Abbot was to prevail upon the king 
as soon as he could to change the con- 
dition as far as it touched non-Catholic 
members, present or future, of the 
royal family. 

In the face of such precedents as 
these two, there remains no justifica- 
tion for extending the Church’s obse- 
quies to non-Catholics, including An- 
niversary Masses, no matter how de- 
serving non-Catholic rulers are of 
civic gratitude. Still, this doesn’t ex- 
clude a Mass being offered privately 
(unannounced and above all without 
the name in the prayer of the Requiem 
Mass, if such be said instead of a Mass 
in color; but there must be no 
publicity formal or informal). Even 
an excommunicatus vitandus can have 
Mass said for him privately in the 
absence of scandal (Canon 2262, § 2, 
n. 2), but only for his conversion. 


Pooling of Masses Can’t Hold 
Here 


Question: People come for Spiritual 
Bouquets whenever there is a Catholic 
funeral. They wish to offer one, two, 
or three Low Masses, as the case may 
be. They pay accordingly. In our 
‘ diocese the usual offering for a Low 
Mass is a dollar. 

Now it is getting to be a growing 
practice among some priests to arbi- 
trarily ‘‘pool’’ all these Low Masses (or 
dollar Masses), and convert them into 
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as many High Masses as the general 
sum will permit (five-dollar Masses). 
Would you care to go out on a limb 
about such practice or abuse (aside 
from any possible psychosis active or 
passive)? In short, is such practice 
lawful? In extenuation of the practice 
it must be mentioned that some priests 
have announced the better way of 
having fewer Masses said and in one’s 
own parish. 
ONE WHO SCENTS AN ABUSE. 


Answer: Either a priest accepts or 
he doesn’t accept Mass intentions. If 
he accepts a Low Mass, then he has 
only two ways of discharging a grave 
obligation: saying it himself within 
the relatively or absolutely prescribed 
time, or sending it away to some one 
whom he can make sure of its reaching 
and of its being said. 

Such practice is worlds apart from 
the case of the pooling inquired about 
recently, where friends gave to the 
relatives money for Masses and the 
relatives combined those offerings into 
High Masses, rather than having each 
dollar go for a Low Mass. In that 
case there is. room for the legitimate 
presumption mentioned under Canon 
830. The case now inquired about 
shows bad faith in the priest and an 
itch to do the dickering or trafficking 
in Masses always abhorred and se- 
verely prohibited by the Church. 
Nothing prevents a priest from saying: 
“We cannot discharge Low Masses in- 
tentions in any number; but we will 
send them away.” There are big city 
parishes where Low Masses are never 
said for the dead, because the High 
Masses are more than enough to take 
all the free days of each priest in the 
parish. 

While on the subject, I will answer a 
kindred question sent in by a “‘Sub- 
scriber,’”’ who wants to know if a cer- 
tain sum of money is given for Masses 
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without designation of kind, must this 
be used for Low Masses or may rial 
Masses be said? 

All depends on whether the donor’s 
intention is expressed or implied for 
High Masses. If not, Low Masses 
must be said. If the Masses are given 
in person, the intention can be ascer- 
tained. If left at the rectory, honest 
and lawful conjectures may be em- 
ployed. 


Priests Praying at Public School 
Commencement Exercises 


Question: May a priest in safe con- 
science take part in so-called com- 
mencement exercises of public high 
schools? These exercises consist of 
an Invocation, Bible Reading, Bac- 
calaureate Sermon, and Benediction. 
Generally a minister is invited to fill 
in most of those parts of the program, 
with the local priest nearly always or 
always asked to take one of the parts. 

Up to a few years ago these com- 
mencement exercises were held in 
Protestant churches by turn until 
Catholic protests brought about the 
change to the school auditorium on 
Sunday afternoon or evening. Last 
year the audience were told to join in 
the hymns, but no priest was on the 
program. 

It is difficult to see how a Catholic 
priest can sit on the stage with 
Protestant ministers (who give the 
Invocation, Bible Reading, Bacca- 
laureate Sermon and Benediction) 
without being guilty of communicatio 
in divinis. Some priests maintain we 
should join in these exercises in order 
to create better feelings among the 
townspeople, etc. Yet, these com- 
mencement exercises to me have all 
the ear-marks of a Protestant service. 
Am I wrong? 

SACERDOS PROPE SCANDALIZATUS. 


Answer: There is something in a 
priest being on hand for these occa- 
sions and trying by his good will to 
bring about a reasonable adjustment— 





to wit, to have each group of pupils 
attend their own church in the morn- 
ing or afternoon (as the case may be), 
and then have a civic commencement 
exercise both formally and materially 
considered. But ministers as a group, 
in spite of their criticism of the 
Catholic Church for intruding herself 
into civic matters, are all too often en- 
gaged in this very thing. It is one 
form of ‘‘souping’’ that has come down 
to this generation where Catholics are 
concerned. 

However, we are to remember that 
all public functions of importance in 
this country are commendably opened 
and closed by prayer, a thing that in 
itself is a distinct gain to the general 
cause of religion. 

As for communicatio in divinis, 
that is not more than accidentally 
present; for most Protestant present- 
day services are not based upon the 
principle, Lex orandi est lex credendi; 
for a good ethical culturist would find no 
supernatural belief implied in the sup- 
posed Christian worship; and where it 
is Christian, a Catholic would not find 
any Protestant heresy taught by 
implication. 

The desirable thing would be to 
advocate the genuine American prac- 
tice illustrated in the President’s 
annual Thanksgiving Day proclama- 
tion, wherein all citizens are exhorted 
to repair to their respective houses of 
worship and thank God for His past 
blessings and beg Him for like blessings 
in the year ahead. 

Another questioner has something 
very cognate. He wanted to know 
when a priest is asked to pray on a 
public occasion if he should use a’ 
Catholic prayer (e.g., on Decoration 
Day or at a banquet); and should he 
begin with the sign of the cross? I 
would say to “Reader” that there is 
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nothing against saying the approved 
prayers for use before and after meals; 
and it is most commendable to begin 
and end by giving the Christian’s 
salute, the sign of our Redemption. 
On Decoration Day the prayer of 
Bishop Carroll could be used or an ex- 
cerpt from some of the addresses made 
to civic assemblies by our deceased 
bishops. There are paragraphs of 
Archbishop Ireland that sound like 
Napoleon’s drummer boy’s march, 
sentiments that can start the world 
moving along. 


Time Limit on a Newly Ordained 
Priest’s Blessing 


Question: Over what period of time 
may a newly ordained priest, as such, 
give his blessing? As we could find 
nothing definite on the subject, opin- 
ions varied from a month to a year or 
even longer, farfetched though it 
seemed. As there are many like us 
being ordained each year, a definite 
answer would be appropriate and 
helpful. 

Mox ORDINANDIS. 


Answer: Why should any time 
limit be placed on the newly ordained 
priest’s blessing? This blessing is 
generally sought by the faithful. If an 
individual asked for the blessing a year 
after the priest’s ordination, no priest 
would refuse him. Before the war 
many priests who were ordained 
abroad continued their studies for 
some years before returning to this 
country. On their return their friends 
at once sought their blessing. 


Prelates at Mixed Marriage Per- 
formed in the Church 


Question: What is the proper cleri- 
cal dress for a prelate on the occasion 
of a mixed marriage performed in 
church with permission of the 
Ordinary? The officiating clergyman, 








as I understand it, is to wear a cassock 


only (that is, house dress). If the 
officiating clergyman happens to be a 
monsignor, should he wear a house cas- 
sock, or his choir cassock. If he comes 
as a guest from a neighboring church, 
what garments should he wear in the 
sanctuary? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Fourth Provincial 
Council of Baltimore decreed: ‘‘Memi- 
nerint Sacerdotes, pluribus Sum- 
morum Pontificum decretis vetari, ne 
ullus sacer ritus fiat, vel vestis sacra 
adhibeatur, dum foedera hujusmodi 
ineuntur, que neque intra ecclesiam 
ineunda sunt.” In Canon 1109, § 3, 
power is given to the Ordinary to 
grant permission to have these mar- 
riages in the church. We see no reason 
why a monsignor may not wear his 
choir cassock at such marriages. It is 
not a sacred vestment. According to 
Nainfa, the choir cassock is so called 
because it is worn by prelates in choir, 
and at the public ceremonies of the 
Church. “It may be worn,” he says, 
“also on some certain specified occa- 
sions when a prelate is called upon to 
vest in his choir habit.” It is also 
called ‘‘church cassock,’’ because it is 
worn chiefly in church and at church 
functions. By the same token, a 
visiting monsignor could wear his 
choir cassock. 


Can Yellow Vestments Be Sub- 
stituted for Gold Vestments? 


Question: For the first time in their 
lives many pastors have the money to 
buy gold vestments. Since they can- 
not now obtain cloth of gold, some of 
them are accepting the “war-time 
substitute.’ Quite recently one coun- 
try pastor asked me to help him decide 
between two samples of gold-colored 
cloth. One was almost canary yellow; 
the other had a sun-tanned effect. 
Since cloth of gold is never required, I 
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could not follow his argument that the 
Church would allow yellow substitutes 
because of the war. In view of the 
present shortage of cloth of gold may 
gold-colored silk be used for vestments? 

MAGISTER CAUTUS. 


Answer: In the June issue of 1942 a 
similar query was answered. We there 
gave the references to the Decrees of 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites for- 
bidding vestments of gold-colored cloth 
as a substitute for gold. We added 
that commercial houses marketing 
vestments of this kind were to be re- 
proved. The oft-repeated excuse of 
war times can in no way be urged as a 
valid excuse in acting contrary to the 
mind of the Church expressed so often 
in the Decrees of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites. Following are some of 
the more pertinent Decrees. 

Decree 2769, V, 1. “An paramenta 
coloris flavi adhiberi possint pro quo- 
cumque colore, nigro excepto?” Ad V. 
Quoad 1. “Negative.” 

Decree 3191, IV. “Paramenta 
coloris flavi, tum serica tum ex auro 
contexta, possuntne adhiberi pro albo, 
viridi, rubro ac violaceo, preesertim in 
Ecclesiis pauperioribus, facere non 
valentibus paramenta  singulorum 
colorum a Rubrica prescriptorum?” 
Ad IV. ‘“Quoad paramenta coloris 
flavi, Negative; quoad paramenta ex 
auro contexta, Affirmative; excluso 
tamen colore violaceo.”’ 

Decree 3779, III. ‘‘Num in Oratoriis 
ruralibus atque Ecclesiis, que parvum 
habent censum, Planete serice flavi 
coloris, ut antea adhiberi possint?” 
Ad III. ‘Negative.’ 
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In this connection it is interesting to 
note why the Congregation permitted 
gold vestments. In Decree 3646 we 
find this response: ‘In casu potest 
adhiberi tela aurea, ratione pretiosi- 
tatis.”’ 

Even had the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites not forbidden the yellow substi- 
tute for gold, we feel that good taste 
should prohibit such a use. Speaking 
of Architectural Deceits in his ‘Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,’’ Ruskin says: 
“Gilding is no deceit in architecture, 
because it is therein not understood for 
gold; while in jewelry it is a deceit, be- 
cause it is so understood, and therefore 
altogether. to be reprehended.” In 
speaking of church furniture and deco- 
ration he further remarks: “I think 
gold was meant to be seldom seen, and 
to be admired as a precious thing; and 
I sometimes wish that truth should so 
far literally prevail that all should be 
gold that glittered, or rather nothing 
should glitter that was not gold.” 

The use of vestments which are 
actually made of gold cloth is dis- 
couraged by some. Dom Roulin says: 
“It would be well to give up the use of 
these materials altogether. If they 
are good of their kind, they are very 
dear and make painfully stiff and 
heavy vestments, which have none of 
the natural grace and beavty of plain 
silk vestments. And then, after a 
while, one is apt to be disappointed, 
because the first brilliancy of these ma- 
terials wears off’ (‘‘Vestments and 
Vesture,”’ p. 45). 


JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundaps and Feasts 


By James E. Dixon, C.S.P. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Feast of the Precious Blood 


“Thou hast redeemed us, O Lord, in Thy Blood” (from the Introit of to-day’s 
Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) In to-day’s feast we reverence the Precious 
Blood of the Saviour, the price of our 
redemption. 

(2) The magnitude of the price paid was 
commensurate with the magnitude of 
the treasure obtained, our spiritual 
freedom. 

(3) The liberty won for us by Christ is analo- 
gous to the national independence 
gained by our forefathers. 

(4) Our gratitude for their sacrifice is an in- 
dication of the infinitely greater grati- 
tude we should bear the Redeemer. 

(5) Our responsibilities to the heritage of 
freedom rendered us by the fathers of 
our country clarify our duties to the 
spiritual freedom bequeathed to us by 
Christ. 

(6) Weare unworthy of the sacrifice He made 
for us if we be not ready to make our 
own sacrifices in safeguarding the 
treasure He has given. 


The words of to-day’s Introit strike 
the keynote of the entire Liturgy of the 
feast we celebrate: ‘‘Thou hast re- 
deemed us, O Lord, in Thy Blood, out 
of every tribe and tongue and people 
and nation, and hast made us to our 
God a Kingdom.” This is the Feast of 
the Precious Blood of Our Lord and 
With solemn 


Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
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reverence the Church turns the eyes of 
her children upon the price that has 
been paid for their redemption. The 
Gospel of the Mass presents us once 
again with the tragic yet glorious 
scene of the Crucifixion, to display 
anew the tremendous price asked and 
paid that we might be free. Gazing 
upon Him there, fastened to His Cross, 
with the last drop of His Blood spilling 
from the wound of the lance, we enter 
full-heartedly into the spirit of the 
feast. His own divine words echo in 
our grateful minds: “‘Greater love than 
this no man has, that a man lay down 
his life for his friend.’’ We witness now 
the glorious proof of His love. He has 
given Himself for us, and to-day we 
come “with solemn worship to rever- 
ence the price of our redemption” 
(Prayer). 


The Price of Our Redemption 


It was a great price that had been 
asked of Him, and a great price He 
paid. But it was also a great treasure 
He sought to win, the freedom of the 
souls of His children. Sooner or later 
every man learns the inescapable law 
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of life, that we receive nothing for 
nothing. All that is won from life must 
be paid for, each according to its 
measure. Nothing of value is ever en- 
tirely free from cost. Each desired 
treasure has its price, and the higher 
the value, the larger the cost. That 
which Christ set Himself to obtain 
was of such tremendous worth that no 
small price could win it; nothing but 
the highest could bring it to His grasp. 
The redemption of mankind could be 
bought only at the cost of the complete 
immolation of Himself, and gladly, 
willingly, He gave His Precious Blood 
that liberty might once again be ours. 

We had been created free men, with 
the freedom of the sons of God. It 
was thus we came forth from the Cre- 
ator’s hand. But Adam failed the 
trust; he surrendered his freedom and 
sold himself to sin. In that dismal 
hour of defection his descendants en- 
tered also into bondage, and every 
child of his has entered life bound fast 
by the chains of original sin. We be- 
came a subject people, a conquered 
race. Heaven, our home-land, was 
closed to us, and we were as wanderers 
upon the earth, lost children of the 
Father. Unable to free ourselves, we 
remained imprisoned through the cen- 
turies until the day of liberation 
dawned and Christ appeared, ‘‘the 
mediator of the New Testament” 
(Epistle). Only then, by His labors 
and sacrifice, was mankind ransomed 
from its thralldom, restored again to 
the liberty that had been lost. 


Gratitude for the Cross 


Redemption has become for many 
an abstract term, a mere word without 
vital significance in their individual 
lives. We celebrate this feast, we 
honor the Blood Our Saviour shed upon 
the Cross, but there is more of wonder 


——_. 


at His sacrifice than thanksgiving for 
His gift. The true value of His deed is 
regrettably vague and unreal in our 
minds. Perhaps we can draw an anal- 
ogy that, weak and inadequate though 
it be, may yet restore a clearer vision 
of the truth. On Wednesday of this 
week we Americans celebrate our na- 
tional holiday, the Fourth of July. 
We call it “Independence Day,” a 
title that has not lost significance to 
American hearts. It is the birthday 
of our country, the day when it 
emerged before the world as a free and 
independent nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of human rights. The liberty we 
hold as citizens of that country is our 
treasure most dearly held. It is our 
heritage, won for us by our fathers and 
treasured through the years. 

That heritage is most precious to us, 
and on Wednesday we shall turn with 
hearts of gratitude to render thanks for 
what is ours. But no American could 
be so blind as to rejoice in his liberty 
unmindful of the price that was paid 
for it. The price was great, the blood 
and sweat and tears of the noble men 
who founded this our nation. We 
know full well the story of their strug- 
gles, their sacrifices; it is the saga of 
our heroes. Freedom was the goal for 
which they strove, and no cost was too 
great to obtain it. Willingly and 
gladly they gave themselves, their 
energy, their wealth, their strength 
and their blood that their children 
might breathe the air of liberty, living 
in a land of free men. Liberty to them 
was more precious than life itself, and 
their path of glory is spotted with the 
blood they shed. When we to-day, 
their descendants, rejoice in their gift, 
we cannot fail to honor the donors and 
the price they paid that we might be 
free. 
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Our Ransom from Slavery 


A similar spirit of gratitude must 
animate us to-day as we do honor to 
the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ. 
In Him we recognize another hero, 
the greatest of all. To Him we owe a 
debt of thanks far beyond what we 
must render to any other. His sacri- 
fice has bought for us a treasure be- 
yond all compare; He has freed us 
from the dominion of sin. One of the 
saddest spectacles of this World War 
has been the sight of free peoples sold 
into slave labor under the ruthless bru- 
tality of vicious conquerors—uprooted 
from their homes, shorn of their lib- 
erty, driven into bondage, a captive 
people until the day of liberation 
dawned. What gladness must have 
been theirs to stand forth again, free 
men in a free world! Such is the pic- 
ture of our redemption by Christ as He 
released us from the abject state of 
slavery to sin. By His heroism was our 
liberty restored, the liberty of the be- 
loved children of God, free in their 
Father’s house. The way home was 
reopened to us, the way to eternal 
happiness. You recall the shocking 
pictures of the American prisoners of 
war released by our advancing forces 
of the Philippines. You remember the 
horror with which we gazed upon those 
gaunt, emaciated victims of a brutal 
ferocity. In them we catch some faint 
resemblance to the condition of human 
souls before the advent of the Saviour 
—weak, helpless, deprived of nourish- 
ment, bereft almost of hope. The 
Blood of the Redeemer ransomed those 
captive souls, restored them to fullness 
of life again, to the spiritual liberty of 
working out their salvation. The 
gratitude of rescued prisoners of war 
should be ours this day as we reverence 
the price of our ransom and rejoice in 
“the everlasting happiness it has 
brought for us” (Prayer). 





Safeguarding Our Heritage 


The labors and sacrifices of the 
founders of our country would have 
been sadly wasted effort if we, their 
heirs, had proved false to the heritage 
they gained us. We have received the 
benefit of their heroism, but the inheri- 
tance comes to us as a sacred trust. 
With its reception we accept also the 
duty of defending it, of safeguarding it 
always. Dangers have arisen during 
the course of our nation’s life, threat- 
ening our freedom with destruction. 
Always America has risen to its duty 
and armed itself to defend its liberty. 
In our own life-time, once and yet 
again, modern America has fulfilled the 
trust bestowed by its founding fathers. 
It has cost new blood and new lives, 
but we to-day would not be worthy of 
the sacrifice they made if we were not 
ready to make our own sacrifices when 
it was required. 

So it is also with the greater treasure 
we have received through the Blood of 
the Redeemer. He has bestowed upon 
us the inestimable blessing of our spir- 
itual freedom, our liberation from the 
deadly bondage to sin. But that great- 
est of gifts comes to us as a heritage 
accompanied by its duty, the duty of 
defending and preserving what He so 
dearly bought. The forces of evil were 
defeated upon the Cross, but they 
were not annihilated. They still 
roam the world seeking whom they 
may enslave. Materialism, atheism, 
the spirit of irreligion still strive to 
wrest liberty from the sons of God. 
We who have benefited by the Blood 
of Christ must defend our inheritance, 
ready at all times to do battle against 
the alien forces that would once again 
subjugate the souls of men. We have 
been ‘‘made to our God a kingdom” 
(Introit); the freedom of that king- 
dom must be defended by its citizens 
at every cost. 
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Nor is it enough to concern ourselves 
solely with the general, external dan- 
gers. The individual citizen is likewise 
open to attack and capture. The way 
of salvation has been opened to us, the 
road to our eternal home. That was 
Christ’s work, the work of the atone- 
ment. The road is open, but the goal 
itself is to be attained only by our own 
vigilance, our own efforts. Heaven is 
not won save by our personal coépera- 
tion with the grace the Saviour affords 


us. Liberty is ours, but freedom from 
sin remains to us only as we defend it. 
In our own personal lives that defense 
will call for struggle, labor, sacrifice. 
But we would be little worthy of the 
sacrifice He made, if we were not ready 
now to make our own when it is re- 
quired of us. The Precious Blood of 
Jesus remains to inspire and to aid us, 
and ‘‘in its might we shall find our de- 
fense against the evils of this life’ 
(Prayer). 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The Bitter Fruit of Sin 


“For the end of them is death’’ (from the Epistle of to-day’s Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The hungry mind of man ever quests new 
knowledge, penetrating into fresh fields 
of discovery. 

(2) The most absorbing study is man himself, 
and the endless diversities within 
human nature. 

(3) The only universal agreement is found in 
the human desire for happiness. 

(4) Yet, man never learns the certain way to 
sécure it. 

(5) History and experience have shown that 
the fruit of sin is only misery and un- 
happiness. 

(6) There is only one way to human happi- 
ness, God’s way. 


The mind of man has an almost 
limitless hunger for knowledge. It 
goes through life on a perpetual quest 
for “Information, Please!’’—penetrat- 
ing deep into one field of inquiry after 
another. New horizons are forever 
opening before it, and never does the 
human mind lose its avid curiosity. 
There is a certain thrill of adventure 
and achievement in the acquiring of 
hitherto unknown facts that keeps the 
questing intelligence of man ever young 


and fresh, craving new food for 
thought, new truths or theories for as- 
similation. Such insatiable hunger has 
driven men to pierce the heavens to 
rob them of their secrets. It has 
wrested the hidden mysteries of the 
sea from its depths. Archeology and 
history have spread the story of the 
past before the inquisitive eye. Chem- 
istry, biology, physics, in all their rami- 
fications and refinements, have de- 
livered up the intricacies of nature. 
Into each new field man has cast his 
mind, held in fascination by the prize 
of knowledge each surrenders. 


Man’s Most Absorbing Study 


Yet, of all the objects of his investi- 
gation, man’s most interesting study 
is man himself. The first and the old- 
est concern, human nature still re- 
tains all its initial fascination. Its 
secrets are never exhausted. No mat- 
ter how deeply and intensely it may 
be studied, our nature always reveals 
new and unexpected facets for obser- 
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vation and speculation. Its heights 
and its depths, its profundities and its 
simplicities, these remain ever the most 
captivating study for man’s inquiring 
mind. Share as we all do in the same 
human nature, constant as it endures 
through the centuries, the diversities 
it displays in its individual manifes- 
tations afford an endless field for in- 
vestigation. We are all men; we all 
possess the same human nature. But 
see how incredibly different we are, one 
from another. No two are ever ex- 
actly alike. We differ in ideals and de- 
sires, in taste and temperament, in ap- 
pearance and in conduct. On almost 
every possible issue we diverge as far 
as the poles. On only one point do we 
find all men in perfect agreement, in 
the desire for happiness. 

That craving for happiness is instinct 
in us all. It is something planted deep 
in the heart of every man, placed 
there by the hand of God in creation. 
He has made us to be happy; that is 
the whole purpose of our being, and it 
manifests itself in the impelling drive 
we note within us. “I have a right to 
be happy” is a phrase that expresses a 
great and eternal truth; it was for this 
our Creator designed us. But too 
often the phrase is used in a mood of 
defiance, of self-willed rebellion that 
robs it of its verity. Then it becomes a 
challenge hurled into the face of God, 
a defiant declaration like to that of the 
rebel angels, “Non serviam—I will 
not serve,” as a man turns his back 
on the happiness that waits for him and 
goes to seek it after his own fashion. 

We have said that all men agree in 
the desire for happiness. Watching 
them, observing their actions and 
their manner of life, one might be 
moved to question this. Almost it 
would seem that they do not want hap- 
piness. Surely in reality they run 








away from it, persist in spoiling and 
destroying every chance of their gain- 
ing it. They insist upon seeking it in 
their own, self-chosen ways, and al- 
ways fail to gain the goal. For so 
often the way they choose is the path 
of sin, a road that leads, not to happi- 
ness, but infallibly to misery and un- 
happiness. We have the words of the 
Master: “Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles?’’ (Gospel). 


Great Lesson of History 


Karl Marx is reputed to have writ- 
ten the words: ‘The only thing that 
history teaches us is that history 
teaches us nothing.’”’” Whatever of 
value that observation may contain in 
other fields, certainly it holds true in 
this. Men never seem to learn the one 


- great lesson that all history presents 


to him, that sin never brings happiness. 
“An evil tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit...the evil tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit’? (Gospel). Happiness is a 
good, born of God, while sin is for ever 
evil, unable to produce a good. Yet, 
it is a truth that men never seem to 
learn. Over and over again they 
make the same age-old mistake; they 
close their eyes to the truth and set out 
in blind pursuit of the same old delu- 
sions, seeking their happiness where 
happiness can never be found. As 
eagerly as if it had never occurred be- 
fore, they allow themselves to be en- 
trapped by the glamour of pleasure in 
which sin robes itself. Oblivious of the 
passing quality of its beauty, they 
stretch out hungry hands for the Dead 
Sea fruit, only to taste once again the 
bitterness of ashes that is their prize. 
History is filled with the evidence of 
this, yet man ignores it. Where in 
all the record of human existence can 
we find a single individual who dis- 
covered true happiness in the ways of 
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evil? Only sadness and despair has 
sin mothered in the world. Yet, men 
will not learn. Our own personal ex- 
perience repeats the lesson, that hu- 


man woes are human-made. When, in 
our folly, we have left the paths of 
virtue and sought delight in sin, we 
turned our backs on the happiness 
that was prepared for us, and cast our- 
selves into the abyss of sorrow and 
degradation. “By their fruits you 
shall know them,” is the warning of 
the Gospel of the Mass to-day, and 
' the bitter fruits of sin are manifest for 
all to see. Shame, despair, unease of 
heart, disgust and self-reproach, such 
is the harvest offered us by sin. The 
Epistle places the question squarely 
before us: “‘What fruit had you then 
in those things of which you are now 
ashamed?’ And if we reply in truth, 


we must echo the answer: ‘“The end of © 


” 


them is death.”’ ‘The wages of sin is 
death” is the warning of St. Paul. 
If we sell ourselves into slavery to sin, 
we cannot fail to receive the penalty. 


Sole Way to Happiness 


There is only one way to human 
happiness, and that is God’s way. His 
is the Master-Mind that created man 
and planned for him his goal; His 
is the paternal heart that has lovingly 
stored up happiness for man to win. 
And He is the Great Designer who 
plotted out the course that must be 
followed if the prize is ‘to be gained. 
It is the only way, for it alone leads to 
the destination. All other roads are 
false. Fair they may seem and allur- 
ing, promising a quicker journey, a 
shorter route. But as they deviate 
from the appointed way, they are but 
side-paths, leading us astray. “An 
evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit”’ 
(Gospel). 

God’s way is clear—the way of vir- 





tue, the way of holiness. He has 
mapped it out for us so carefully. 
At every point He has erected His 
signposts for our guidance, warning us 
of the dangers, designating the one 
safe path. Those markers along the 
road are His Ten Commandments and 
the directives of His Church—so clear 
that all men may read, so sure that no 
man need fail. With infallible se- 
curity they show the road to life’s suc- 
cess, and following them no man can go 
astray. 

This is the Master’s way, the one He 
would have us follow. Why else did 
Jesus come? Was it not to show us 
this? Not content alone with pointing 
out the road, God must send His only- 
begotten Son to dwell among us, to 
show us by His life how the road must 
be travelled. All those who have 
hearkened to His words and traced the 
pattern He has set, have won through 
to the goal they desired. Where else 
can we find such happiness as glows in 
the heart and shines forth from the 
face of a truly good man, one who has 
chosen Christ as his Leader and fol- 
lowed Him unswervingly? There is 
real happiness, such as the world does 
not know and can never give. “Being 
made free from sin, and become serv- 
ants to God, you have your fruit unto 
sanctification,” is the assurance the 
Apostle offers us in his Epistle to-day, 
and the story of the Saints of God jus- 
tifies his promise. . Only in sanctifica- 
tion, only in holiness of life, may man 
ever find his happiness. For the goal 
of man is the eternal bliss of heaven, 
and as he approaches near he will 
taste and participate in this happiness, 
even in this life. ‘‘He that doth the 
will of My Father, who is in heaven, 
he shall enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven’’ (Gospel). 

Men in their blindness will continue 
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on in their folly. Scorning the way of 
God, they will continue to devise 
their own methods of acquiring the 
happiness they seek by the urgency of 
their nature. But their self-willed de- 
termination will ever defeat their de- 
sire. They are dilettante map-makers, 
inexpertly plotting out their road. 
When all their designs have ended in 
the ignominy of failure, the one sure 





way will yet remain. To us the knowl- 
edge of that way has been given. We 
dare not abandon it to follow after 
amateurs. The Master Himself is our 
guide, and He will conduct us safely 
as we turn to Him with the prayer of 
the Postcommunion upon our lips: 
“May Thy health-giving grace both 
lead us from our wrong ways, and lead 
us into Thy right way!” 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Approach to Life 


“Give an account of thy stewardship’’ (from the Gospel of to-day’s Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Each man’s philosophy of life is of his 
own devising. 

(2) Yet, practical philosophies divide into 
two great schools, the infantile and the 
mature. 

(3) The immature approach to life rests upon 
the single test of pain or pleasure. 

(4) The mature philosophy views life as a 
matter of duty and responsibility, 
above all pleasure and pain. 

(5) The final accounting reveals the folly of 
the one approach to life and the wis- 
dom of the other. 


There are almost as many human 
philosophies as there are human beings 
to philosophize. Each man is born 
into life as an individual, and his ap- 
proach to what it offers, its joys and 
sorrows, its heartbreak and its delight, 
remains forever personal to him alone. 
No two men ever met life exactly 
alike, after an identical pattern. The 
experience gathered varies in every 
case, and it is upon the experience he 
encounters that a man forms his phi- 
losophy of life. The thoughts of great 
men may assist him. Aristotle and 
Plato, Augustine and Aquinas, will 
spread their wisdom for his choosing. 





All is grist for the hungry mill of his 
mind; he will study and assimilate, 
pluck the fruit of their pondering. 
But the final result remains always 
his own. He may agree or disagree 
with their findings; he may select or 
reject their dogmas. It will all be 
done only as they concur or differ from 
his own experience and conclusions. 
The pattern that he ultimately weaves 
bears the individual stamp of his per- 
sonal design. No matter how like to 
another’s his theoretical philosophy 
may appear to be, a man’s practical 
approach to life can only be his own. 


Two Schools of Philosophy 


Even when all this is admitted, it 
yet remains true that the philosophies 
devised by men may still be classified. 
Granting every possible vagary of 
individuality, allowing full freedom 
for personal conclusions, certain gen- 
eral categories will embrace every vari- 
ation they concoct. The approaches 
to life men follow may differ endlessly 
in details, but in broad outline they 
bear definite similarities that enable 
us to divide them sharply into two 
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great schools of thought. One we 
might designate as infantile—the 
child’s view of how life is to be met; 
the other is adult, the approach of the 
mature man. One is a philosophy 
based solely upon the childish prin- 
ciple, the test of pleasure or pain. 
What is but natural and blameless in 
the child is carried on into later years, 
and the grown man orders his life 
according to the same principle. That 
which brings him pleasure is good and 
is to be grasped; that which causes him 
pain must be evil, and is to be shunned 
and avoided, no matter the cost. All 
life is judged by this test alone—the 
blind instinct of the animal, the un- 
reasoning standard of the child. The 
other approach emanates from the 
mature development of the adult mind, 
and holds that life is a matter of duties 
and responsibilities that must be ful- 
filled, regardless of the joys or griefs 
which accompany their accomplish- 
ment. St. Paul, in his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, contrasts the two 
most plainly when he writes the words: 
“When I was a child, I spoke as a 
child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
child. Now that I have become a man, 
I have put away the things of a child” 
(I Cor., xiii. 11). But all men are not 
Pauls. 


Folly of Infantile Philosophy 


The Gospel of the Mass we cele- 
brate to-day brings forth the lesson 
once again, and reminds us of the 
folly of living always as children. It 
paints for us the vivid picture of the 
man who had followed the infant’s 
way of life even into his mature years, 
the trusted steward who ‘“‘had wasted 
his master’s goods’ (Gospel). The 
symptoms portrayed afford us little 
difficulty in diagnosing the disease. 
Here is a man holding high and hon- 
 ored position, but it is evident his 


life was based upon no principle of duty 
or responsibility. The instinct for 
pleasure had led him to betray his 
trust. Virtue and responsibility of- 
fered him limitation and restriction, 
and like a child he rebelled. Duty 
promised pain, and in his philosophy 
pain was an evil to be avoided at what- 
ever cost. But the story told by Our 
Saviour goes on to reveal the basic 
folly of the philosophy that places 
pleasure above duty. It fails to en- 
vision the far greater pain that must 
be paid at the ultimate and inevitable 
accounting. ‘And the lord called 
him and said to him: ‘What is this that 
I hear of thee? Make an accounting of 
thy stewardship, for thou canst be stew- 
ard no longer’ ’’ (Gospel). 

God is the Lord and Master of us 
all. He has placed us in high and 
honored position as His sons. ‘‘The 
Spirit Himself gives testimony to our 
spirit that we are the sons of God’’ 
(Epistle). ‘‘Now you have not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage so as to 
be again in fear, but you have received 
a spirit of adoption as sons’’ (Epistle). 
To such dignity has He raised us, a po- 
sition of honor and trust. Tous He has 
imparted His treasures, placing them 
in our charge, under our stewardship. 

So much He has given us, our souls 
with all their faculties, our bodies with 
their strength, our lives with their po- 
tentialities. All have been placed un- 
der our control, our sole jurisdiction. 
They are left in our care, to use them 
as we will. 


We Weave the Pattern of Our Own Lives 


The loom of life is set within our 
hands; we may weave upon it as we 
choose. What we produce may be on a 
large scale, arresting, striking to be- 
hold; or it may be small, minute to 
human observation. The magnitude 


is unimportant, for it does not alter 




















the basic design. That remains the 
same, the pattern we have chosen for 
our lives. It is the selection we make, 
based upon the philosophy we have 
adopted, the approach to life that we 
have taken. God has given us the ma- 
terials with which to create, but we 
decide how we shall use them. If 
our philosophy is puerile, founded 
solely upon the test of pain or pleas- 
ure, then we shall take the goods the 
Creator grants us and use them as our 
own. Our only guide will be immedi- 
ate delight, and the call of pleasure 
our only guide. From the hand of the 
Donor we shall snatch His gifts and 
scatter them wantonly for selfish 
ends. We shall ‘“‘waste the Master’s 
goods” (Gospel), acknowledging no 
debt to Him, no responsibility. We 
shall weave as children might, for the 
joy of the moment, heedless of the 
final product we achieve. 

The other approach to life produces 
results far different. This is the ma- 
ture philosophy, that of the adult, 
developed mind. The pattern it cre- 
ates must differ widely from the first, 
for the force that drives the shuttle 
now is deliberate, considered, planned. 
It weaves, not for persona! delight 
alone, but from a sense of duty and 
responsibility to the Master. He re- 
mains forever the owner of the ma- 
terials He has placed in our hands, and 
our task is to treasure them, save- 
guarding them against destruction, 
preserving them from waste. We hold 
them as craftsmen; they are ours only 
to produce a finished product that will 
meet with the approval and sanction of 
our Lord. For one day He will visit 
us, to examine the work we have done. 


Our Lives Are a Loan 


These are the two ways in which we 
may use the treasures God has granted 
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us—these hearts and minds, souls and 
bodies, that we call our own. They 
are ours, but not with an absolute, ir- 
responsible ownership. They are ours, 


as it were, only on loan. Always they 
belong to God; His title to them is 
never relinquished. He entrusts them 
to us, but only on the understanding 
that we must render to Him an ac 
counting as to the use we have made ot 
them. The Creator deals with us as a 
banker might deal with a client who 
petitions a loan from his bank. When 
a business man requests such financial 
credit, it may be granted him. But 
it comes accompanied by certain con- 
ditions, explicitly stated and under- 
stood. The bank will lend the money 
required; the recipient is free to use it 
for his profit. But the loan is a trust 
that must not be violated or abused. 
The lender has not parted with his 
money that it might be squandered, 
wasted, lost. The money is still his; 
he has not relinquished ownership 
thereof. With full confidence he ex- 
pects its safe return to him, not di- 
minished but increased. The one who 
borrows may profit from the use mean- 
while, but even more surely he will be 
made to pay for any abuse of that 
which has been loaned. That loan 
will one day be called, and an ac- 
counting be demanded. The borrow- 
er’s books will be audited, not by 
himself, according to his standards, but 
by the bank which trusted him with its 
funds. If deficit be found, if waste be 
proved, then will full payment be de- 
manded before the courts of the land. 
On conditions like to these has God 
eritrusted us with the treasures of life 
we hold. We may use them as we 
will, but we shall not escape the reck- 
oning. We are free to waste them if 
we choose, to destroy them recklessly, 
without profit. But it was not for 
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this they were given. These treasures 
have been granted us for our use, that 
by them we might profit, bringing 
ourselves to the full, developed sta- 
ture of the perfect man. ‘‘We have 
received Thy mercy, O God,” but also 
“Thy right hand is full of justice” 
(Introit). What we have received 
comprises a loan that is always on call. 
At any moment the Master may de- 
mand an audit of our books: ‘‘Give an 
account of thy stewardship’’ (Gospel). 
If deficit be found, if waste be proved, 
then will full payment be demanded 
before the court of heaven, and ex- 
acted in the far reaches of eternity. 
‘“‘When I was a child, I spoke as a 
child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
child. Now that I have become a 


man, I have put away the things of a 
child.” We cannot continue on as 
children always, attractive though the 
irresponsibility of childhood may be. 
We cannot maintain forever the ap- . 
proach to life that is based upon the 
child’s philosophy. Life is a matter of 
duties and responsibilities that must 
be met. The recognition of that fact 
will bring our minds to mature ful- 
fillment. The life we build upon that 
foundation will meet with the approval 
of our God and win for us His eternal 
reward. ‘‘We pray Thee, O Lord, in 
Thy mercy to grant us the spirit of 
always thinking and doing what is 
right, so that we who cannot exist 
without Thee, may be able to live 
according to Thy will’ (Prayer). 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Temples of God 


‘My house is a house of prayer’ (from the Gospel of to-day’s Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The sorrow of Christ was incited by the 
weakness of men, His anger by their 
deliberate irreverence to God. 

(2) Our churches are symbols of our devotion 
to God, and as such they are to be re- 
vered. 

(3) The individual soul in grace becomes a 
true temple of God. 

(4) These living temples are to be treated with 
our greatest reverence and care. 

(5) Serious sin is sacrilege, like to the dese- 
cration of a church. 

(6) The divine wrath of Christ will be merited 
by the deliberate sacrilege that violates 
His chosen abode. 


Our Blessed Lord could hardly be 
called a quick-tempered man. Any- 


one knowing the story of His stay 
among men, of the almost incredible 
control He exercised in the face of 
their ingratitude, would be loath to 


accuse Him of ready anger. So com- 
plete was His understanding of human 
weakness, so tender His sympathy for 
man’s frailty, that although we find 
Him frequently sorrowing over His 
children, but seldom do we discover 
Him moved to wrath. Only when the 
evil His chosen people committed was 
prompted by deliberate irreverence to 
God was His fury aroused. The mis- 
takes of their weakness He could for- 
give, but when they forgot their high 
dignity and dishonored their Creator, 
robbing Him of His due, then was 
Jesus angry. The Scribes and the 
Pharisees felt the lash of His wrath, be- 
cause they debased the true worship 
of God, wresting religion from being an 
honor paid to Him to being a glorifi- 
cation of themselves. They perverted 
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that which was sacred, and deliber- 
ately deprived the Almighty of His 
rightful due. For the irreverent crime 
they committed they won the angry 
denunciation of the Master as He 
labelled them ‘‘hypocrites’” before all 
generations. 


Two Aspects in To-Day’s Gospel 


You will have noticed that the Gos- 
pel of to-day’s Mass falls into two 
quite distinct sections. In it we be- 
hold full illustration of the divine re- 
actions we have just described. The 
first scene opens with Jesus seated 
upon the mountain-top, gazing upon 
Jerusalem. His eyes glisten with the 
tears of sorrow as He broods there, for 
before His mind parades the folly of 
His people. The things of the world 
had so captured their hearts, so weak- 
ened their perceptions, that within less 
than a week they would fail to recog- 
nize Him, their long-awaited Messiah. 
Spiritual blindness had been the result 
of their folly, and His loving heart 
was heavy with sadness because they 
would fail in “the day of visitation.” 
The drag of the world had proved too 
strong; their weakness evoked His 
tears. 

But the closing scene gives us a dif- 
ferent picture. Here is no sin of mere 
frailty to grieve Him. This was the 
evil of open irreverence that confronts 
Him, calling forth the divine wrath. 
The Temple was the “‘Holy Place,’’ ded- 
icated to the service of God. It was 
the task of the leaders of the people to 
preserve and safeguard its sacred 
character. They knew its dignity, but 
they had failed in their office. De- 
liberately, willingly, they had defiled 
the holy trust. Into the hallowed pre- 
cincts they had introduced the money- 
changers, debasing the house of prayer 
to a den of thieves, turning it from its 
consecrated purpose to alien use. Their 











deed was tangible evidence of the in- 
ternal irreverence they nourished 
within their breasts. Because they no 
longer worshipped God in their hearts, 
they desecrated the sacred edifice ap- 
pointed to His external service. 


Churches an Expression of Our Devotion 


The churches men erect have al- 
ways carried this symbolism. They 
are the concrete expression of our de- 
votion to the Creator. That is the 
reason for the anger of Jesus, for the 
zeal He manifested for the sanctity of 
the Temple. It was God’s house, and 
if men loved God truly they would 
treat His dwelling with respect. And 
surely what was true of the Holy Place 
of Jerusalem must be more glowingly 
true for every Christian church. The 
Temple of old sheltered only the figure, 
the foreshadowing, of what was to 
come; our churches contain the real- 
ity, the fulfillment. The treasure of 
the Temple was the tablets of the Law 
and the miraculous manna that fed 
the people in the desert. Our churches 
hold the Lawgiver Himself and the 
divine food for our souls, the living 
Body and Blood of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist. This is our faith; and 
when the faith is strong, it manifests 
itself in the beauty and magnificence 
of its cathedrals, in the love and rev- 
erence with which it guards them. 
Every church we build is the house 
wherein God dwells on earth, the 
throne-room for the King to receive 
the homage of His people. It is the 
“house of prayer’ where we are 
brought into closest communion with 
the Saviour, a sacred place, demanding 
our fondest care, our deepest respect. 


Human Soul as God’s Temple 


In this understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our churches we gain a knowl- 
edge of the dignity of our souls. Each 
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church is a concrete symbol of the 
individual Christian soul; all that is 
said of the one must as truly be held 
of the other. ‘‘Know you not,” says 
St. Paul, “that you are the temples of 
God and that the Spirit of God dwells 
within you?” (I Cor., iii. 16). The 
soul of every Christian secure in grace 
contains divinity. Not in false flight 
of poetic imagery do we now speak, not 
in figure or in fancy, but in solid fact, 
the divinely revealed truth. We are 
the temples of God, and God Himself 
dwells within us as truly as He does 
within our churches, upon our altars. 

The human soul coming into the 
world is born estranged from its 
Creator. By Adam’s sin deprived of 
its intended glory, it enters life shorn 
of grace. Only when the fruitful wa- 
ters of Baptism fall upon his head does 
the new-born become what he was 
planned to be, God’s chosen home upon 
earth. Original sin had deprived him 
of his inheritance, but by the rescuing 
Sacrament the barrier in his soul is 
lifted and the Almighty enters in to 
take up His abode. In the rite of 
Baptism the priest anoints the child 
with holy chrism, just as the bishop 
anoints the new church he is conse- 
crating. The solemn words of exor- 
cism are pronounced: “I adjure thee, 
impure spirit, in the name of God the 
Father Almighty, in the name of Jesus 
Christ His Son, our Lord, and in the 
name of the Holy Ghost, to depart out 
of this creature of God, that it may 
become the temple of the living God, 
and in it the Holy Spirit may dwell and 
remain.’ A new church is dedicated, 
a living temple is consecrated, and 
God takes possession of the sanctified 
soul to make it His home. 


Reverence for God’s Temple 


Think, then, with what reverential 


awe we should consider these souls of 
ours. The church in which we worship 
is but a lifeless, inanimate edifice of 
wood and stone; yet, must we treat 
it with deep respect because of the dig- 
nity of its purpose. What greater 
care should not our souls command! 
They have become living temples, 
God’s dearest home on earth. Can 
even the most glorious cathedral 
erected by the ardent faith of man 
compare in worth or dignity with this 
temple God has built Himself and 
chosen as His own? Men will lavish 
labor and wealth to beautify and adorn 
the building that is to shelter the sac- 
ramental Presence of Christ. The 
finest products of their artistry will go 
to glorify the altar upon which come 
to rest His Body and His Precious 
Blood. The choicest treasures of na- 
ture are wrested from her to enhance 
the tabernacle of the Lord. But none 
of these is half so dear to God as the 
living soul in which He dwells. Here 
is His chosen place, and upon its care 
and beauty should be spent our loving 
labor. It should be hung about with 
glory, adorned with every jewel of vir- 
tue, made glowing with all the richness 
of sanctity. Clean and undefiled it 
must be maintained, free of every stain, 
its sacred character intact, a veritable 
“house of prayer’’ consecrated to the 
Lord, dedicated to His service alone. 


Desecration of God’s Temple 


What horror can compare with that 
which fills our hearts when we learn 
of the desecration of a church? The 
brutality of warfare reaches its peak of 
significance for us when we read of the 
wanton destruction of these temples of 
God. The mere thought of alien, sin- 
ful hands violating the sanctity of the 
tabernacle, debasing the altar, pro- 
faning the chalice, fills us with a re- 




















vulsion that knows no equal. To know 
the Blessed Sacrament has been cast 
upon the ground, trodden into the 
earth, inundates our hearts with a 
frightened expectation of the visita- 
tion of the divine wrath. Yet, which 
is the greater irreverence to God, the 
razing of a cathedral or the violation of 
a soul? We recoil in horror from the 
first, but remain strangely unmoved by 
the latter, though it must be the 
greater crime in the sight of God. The 
devastation of a church affords us 
only a faint picture of the havoc 
wrought in the soul by a single mortal 
sin. 
What greater sacrilege is in man’s 
power? The Almighty has taken a 
human soul to be His resting-place, 
His abode. With all the glory of His 
Divinity He has entered in to make it 
His own; there He dwells as one at 
home, in security and contentment. 
But the man who turns deliberately 
to sin respects not the Divine Guest he 
bears within himself. Thankless for 
the dignity conferred upon him, for 
the treasure imparted, he dethrones 
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God from his heart and casts Him out 
of his soul. Though the very Creator 
has selected him for honor, he repays 


only by dishonor. The temple of his 
soul is robbed of its Sacred Presence, 
deprived of all its beauty, stripped of 
its glory. Knowingly, willingly, the 
man has failed his holy trust. Into 
the hallowed precincts of his being he 
has introduced the forces of evil, de- 
basing the “‘house of prayer’ entrusted 
to his care, turning it from its high pur- 
pose to make of it a sinful ruin. 

We have seen the anger of Christ at 
the violation of the Holy Place of Jeru- 
salem. Can the wilful sinner expect 
less for his crime? The weakness of 
men can command the Master’s tears 
of sorrow, but their deliberate sacrilege 
calls forth only His wrath. ‘“‘The 
temple of God is holy,’’ warns St. 
Paul, as he tells us that such is our 
Christian dignity. The sanctity of 
that honored soul must be our con- 
stant care. It must be maintained 
“‘a house of prayer.’’ We shall feel the 
lash of God’s fury if by wilful sin we 
make it ‘‘a den of thieves.” 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Humility, the Forgotten Virtue 


‘Two men went up to the Temple to pray’ (from the Gospel of today’s Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Humility is the virtue forgotten by the 
world to-day. 

(2) Such forgetfulness is but the manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of self-sufficiency 
ruling the individual heart. 

(3) We are living in a pagan world, sur- 
rounded by its citizens, and become 
tainted by the contact. : 

(4) The growth of human pride is revealed in 

the spread of irreligion, of living with- 

out God. 


(5) No world, no life, can be built securely 
upon the false foundation of pride. 

(6)- For lasting success our dependence upon 
God must be recognized. 


Humility is the virtue forgotten by 
the world to-day. A strange thing, 
that in this advanced Age of Progress 
modern man should find himself in 
essentials so far behind his fathers. 
We have made such marvellous strides 
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in knowledge, in science and invention. 
The shelves of our libraries are piled 
high with the records of our accom- 
plishments. Our lives are surrounded 
by the converfiences and complications 
we have devised and developed. Yet, 
in the true understanding of life itself 
we have advanced not a single step. 
As each new horizon is explored, the 
world falls more and more in love with 
itself, stands more and more in glowing 
admiration of its ability. 


The old sense of dependence upon 
God has been lost. Drunk with the 
heady wine of its achievements in the 
natural order, the world has become 
giddy from the false fumes of its own 
sufficiency. The world thinks it no 
longer needs God. It holds itself fully 
capable of settling its own destiny, 
solving its own problems, working out 
its own salvation, unaided by divine 
guidance or assistance. See how bliss- 
fully, with what unquestioning self- 
confidence, it proceeds to plan its new 
order. The universal panaceas of edu- 
cation for the masses and social ameli- 
oration for the underprivileged will be 
applied to the lesions of the world and 
all will be healed! The political codp- 
eration of the mighty members of the 
international family, their directive 
paternalism of the weaker nations, will 
eradicate all evil from the earth! The 
socialization of utilities and services 
will eliminate all the misery of our race. 
God is not needed; the world can cure 
itself! The Divine Physician is not 
called upon. To invoke His aid would 
be to admit an insufficiency, to pray 
His guidance would be to confess de- 
pendence, and these are admissions 
that must not be allowed. For the 
Credo of the world is self-sufficiency, 
and humility, even before God, is 
blackest heresy. 





The Pharisee a Type of Modern Man 
Humility is the world’s forgotten 


virtue. And how could it be other- 
wise? The folly in which our world 
deceives itself is but an enlarged pro- 
jection of the individual life. If the 
world be pagan, heedless of its God, it 
is because men are living as pagans, 
forgetful of their God and what is due 
to Him. The Pharisee of the Gospel 
could take his stand to-day unno- 
ticed among his fellow-men; he would 
be singular in no degree amidst the 
majority. His blatant arrogance 
would appear to them not reprehen- 
sible at all, but only right and normal 
conduct. For man is the sole master of 
his destiny, the sole captain of his 
fate. He can work out his own salva- 
tion, unaided. 

This is a picture of the lives we see 
about us. We are living in a pagan 
world, one that is in reality largely 
atheistic. Not that there is always the 
open, explicit denial of God’s exist- 
ence, but in observing the actions of 
men rather than their words, we note 
a practical disavowal of any such be- 
lief. Words and phrases exercise a 
certain tyranny of their own. Having 
once accepted them, men feel them- 
selves reluctant to abandon the time- 
accepted forms. But it is through his 
actions, his way of life, that a man 
really reveals the convictions of his 
heart. A life that is founded on a ba- 
sis of absolute autonomy, that recog- 
nizes no dependence upon the Creator, 
reveals a heart veering close to what 
must be called ‘‘practical atheism.” 
What other conclusion can we draw 
concerning a man who lives his life 
convinced that by his own efforts alone 
he can wrest happiness from the ma- 
terial things of earth, with no thought 
whatever of his Maker? 
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Exclusion of God from His Own World 


In such a world we live to-day, and 
amid such men, “trusting in them- 
selves” (Gospel). Bit by bit this at- 
mosphere works its evil upon our- 
selves. How can we escape it un- 
harmed, when it is all about us every 
day? The formal recognition of God’s 
dominion still finds its place upon our 
lips, it is true, but our hearts and minds 
tend to drift away from the reality. 
In the ordinary, everyday conduct of 
our lives there is seen a practical ignor- 
ing of the truth. More and more we 
seek to walk alone, independent of the 
Master’s help or guidance. God 
finds ever less and less place in our 
lives. 

We can trace the development of 
this spirit of human pride and self- 
sufficiency in the current attitude to- 
wards religion. It is not granted a 
place in the councils of the nations, 
and what a revelation it has been to 
discover even those who profess to 
preach it begging its exclusion from 
such deliberations! What a confes- 
sion is there! Yet again, it is but the 
projection of the individual mind as we 
encounter it in daily life. Men incline 
more and more to ban religion from 
their personal lives as well as from their 
political, international activities. Re- 
ligion has become at best a part-time 
thing, set aside from the rest of life, 
relegated to a distinct department. 
No longer is it accepted as the foun- 
dation for the whole edifice, permeating 
every interest. It has been robbed of 
its pervasive vitality and has become 
to large extent a barren formality, a 
Sunday-morning occupation that ex- 
erts no influence upon the remainder of 
our lives. 

Is not this attitude in ourselves 
proof that we have been sadly contam- 
inated by the pagan air we breathe, the 








practical atheism amidst which we 
live? We have our Catholic faith, it 
is true, but how strong and vital has 
it remained in this noxious atmos- 
phere? The truth is ours, and we have 
not formally abandoned it. But like 
carbon monoxide gas in a closed ga- 
rage, the unbelief of others creeps into 
our minds, insidious and deadly, and 
the life of faith weakens and dies within 
us. Further and further we part from 
God, not by the sudden sin of passion, 
but by the devious vice of pride. As 
that self-sufficiency grows, we lose the 
sense of our dependence upon God, and 
“trusting in ourselves’ we walk alone, 
no longer feeling a need of Him. 


Falsity of Human Pride 


How can we build firmly, lastingly, 
on a false foundation? The Master 
has warned us plainly that the house 
built upon sand cannot long survive. 
All our experience substantiates His 
claim. Yet, still will we persist in er- 
ror. Human pride is false, the most 
erroneous assumption man can make. 
It is fundamentally a lie, a denial of 
the truth. Man is not self-sufficient. 
He is not, nor ever cam be, independ- 
ent of his God. Worlds have been 
built on that assumption, empires 
erected upon that foundation, and 
one by one they have toppled, 
crumbled into dust, and vanished from 
the earth. Have we not seen that 
accomplished in this our own day? 
The grief.into which the world has 
hurled itself, the misery from which it 
seeks to emerge, is of its own making, 
and now it strives to escape by the 
same old route, proved false through 
the ages. 

What is true of the world at large, 
holds just as bindingly in the individual 
life. Sooner or later the life that is 
lived without recognition of God must 
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fall in disaster, for it has been erected 
upon a false foundation. For a time 
it may endure, as the house upon the 
sand will last throughout the summer 
day. But the storms of life are more 
certain than the eruptions of nature. 
In that day of stress foundations will 
be tested and our pride brought to 
naught. When the tempest rages 
about us, the delusion of sufficiency in 
which we have robed ourselves will be 
stripped away, and we shall find our- 
selves friendless and alone, for by our 
prideful arrogance we shall have ali- 
enated the one Friend who can always 
sustain us. 


Humility Is Truth 


We cannot do without God. The 
admission of that fact is humility, and 
in that virtue alone do we find truth, 
the foundation upon which we can 
safely build our worid and our lives, 
knowing they will last. Humility is 
truth, and truth is eternal. We must 
throw wide open the doors of our 
minds, allow in the clean, fresh catho- 
lic air to dissipate and overcome the 
noxious fumes we have absorbed from 
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others’ folly. We cannot live without 
God; we must not try. Our very exist- 
ence is His free gift—every breath of 
our lungs, every beat of our hearts. 
Without Him we are nothing, and we 
shall achieve nothing. The happiness 
we seek to wrest from life will for ever 
elude our hungry grasp. Utter, com- 
plete dependence is the keynote of our 
lives, and only upon that fact can we 
build well and safely. When we admit 
that truth, success is ours, ‘for it is 
only the proud that God resists. 
“Everyone who exalts himself shall 
be humbled, and he who humbles him- 
self shall be exalted”’ (Gospel). 

To the humble, acknowledging His 
dominion, the treasures of God’s good- 
ness are for ever opened wide, His 
help is never lacking. ‘‘When I cried 
to the Lord, He heard my voice... . 
Cast thy care upon the Lord, and He 
shall sustain thee’ (Introit). Humil- 


ity of heart is like an arrow shot into 
the air. The lower we draw the string, 
the higher the arrow will travel, until 
it sets loose all the forces of the divine 
power, “‘to multiply mercy upon us”’ 
(Prayer). 


So assisted, we cannot fail. 














The Devil’s Share and Ours.—Evil in the 
world has grown to such overwhelming dimen- 
sions that it can no longer be ascribed to ex- 
clusively human agencies. There is operative 
in history a more sinister force than human 
malice. We need not underestimate the po- 
tentialities for evil embedded in the human 
heart, but at the present the passions of man 
seem to have been aroused to unprecedented 
frenzy and his depravity appears to have re- 
ceived a deeper inspiration and a mightier 
impetus. Truth is to-day little more than a 
hollow sound; the lie has become an instru- 
ment of policy; indecency struts about un- 
abashed; intolerance rears its ugly head; 
hatred is triumphant; man’s inhumanity to 
man shows itself in stark nakedness. These 
indications, and more could easily be added, 
point to a malevolent power at work in our 
midst. This is the conviction of Dr. Furfey 
to which he gives frank expression: ‘The ills 
of society cannot be explained in purely hu- 
man terms.’’! 

That the Enemy of mankind whom we look 
upon as a personal being has something to do 
with the troubles that afflict our mortal race, 
we are not prepared to deny. What his share 
and what our share in this sad matter would 
be, we have no means of knowing. Human 
perversity can do no end of harm. Greed 
and lust of power can account for much of the 
suffering, the misery, the oppression under 
the burden of which the world groans. Hu- 
man ignorance is abysmal, and it also makes a 
heavy contribution to the mass of evil that 
weighs crushingly on the bent shoulders of 
poor humanity. Yet, there is plenty of room 
for a diabolical influence. The original Mis- 
chief-maker, who disturbed the plans of crea- 
tion and introduced discord into a world de- 
signed for harmony and happiness, is not idle. 
His breath fans the fires that are devouring 
man and the works of man. 

But if there are supernatural powers of evil 
active in the world, they must be fought, and 
it is plain that they cannot be fought by 


1 Paul Hanly Furfey, The Mystery of 
Iniquity (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 
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Nothing will avail 
much in this terrific fight against the powers 
of darkness except revealed truth and grace. 
The Popes, therefore, insist that social reform 
is conditioned on spiritual regeneration, moral 


merely natural means. 


revival, and religious renewal. These in their 
turn depend on a rebirth of the genuine Chris- 
tian spirit. Everything else is little more than 
shadowboxing. The gravitational pull and the 
fascination of things earthly are too strong if 
not counteracted by a supernatural attraction. 
High moral resolves break down unless rein- 
vigorated by supernatural motivation. We 
are at the moment witnessing this sad spec- 
tacle of the gradual dissolution of lofty ideals, 
no doubt sincerely professed but unable to 
maintain themselves without supernatural 
support. The world has noble visions, but 
they remain dreams. 

Shall our Catholic social ideals be as 
anemic, ineffectual, futile as those of the 
world, which trusts to its own moral resources 
and ignores the hand that offers help from 
above? The author thinks that Catholics on 
the whole do not take a sufficiently decided 
stand in this respect, and that they fail to give 
to the supernatural the central and command- 
ing place it has a right to claim. This is not 
at all unlikely. Few escape the influence of 
their environment, and Catholics may be 
tainted by the atmosphere of worldliness that 
surrounds them. In fact, the danger of con- 
tamination is much greater to-day than it was 
in the days of paganism, because the life of 
our generation has taken on a deceptive veneer 
of Christian virtue. Materialism has shed its 
grossness. The redness of Communism has 
faded into a delightful shade of pink or old 
rose. All believe in the brotherhood of man. 
Words taken from the vocabulary of Chris- 
tianity are on everybody’s lips. Surely, this 
world in which we live is not the world of 
which the Gospel speaks in such harsh terms! 
How easy it is to be deceived in such a social 
milieu, and unconsciously to imbibe its senti- 
ments! 

Easy but tragic. It is the tragedy and the 
scandal of the Catholic if he does not succeed 
in keeping himself free from the infiltrations 
of worldliness cither in practice or theory. 
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Compromise with regard to principles is dis- 
loyalty to truth. Compromise remains a be- 
trayal of the truth even if accepted from a 
misunderstood good motive, as for example, 
in the interests of so-called realism. After all, 
idealism in its true sense is realism. What the 
world calls realism is a concession to weakness; 
it is the breach in the wall by which immoral- 
ity of every kind may be smuggled in. Com- 
promises are improbable in distinctly Catholic 
sciences such as Dogmatic and Moral Theol- 
ogy. They may occur in borderland sciences 
which are cultivated by Catholics as well as 
others. An instance is Sociology. Sociology, 
indeed, is the concern of Dr. Furfey, and his 
contention amounts to this, that the treatment 
of this science by Catholic scholars at times or 
frequently falls short of what Sociology ought 
to be according to the Catholic idea. How 
well or ill founded this indictment is, the 
reviewer is not in a position to decide, because 
Dr. Furfey seems chiefly to refer to instruc- 
tors in this science at colleges and universities 
and not to texts; this is readily understand- 
able, since there are rather few texts on the 
subject written by Catholics. What some- 
times goes under the name of Catholic Soci- 
ology is, as Dr. Furfey aptly remarks, not 
Sociology at all. 

With the erudite author we unhesitatingly 
assert that Sociology cannot be a purely em- 
pirical science. Unless it confines itself to 
mere fact-finding and to the most superficial 
banalities, it must make critical evaluations, 
and these necessarily imply references to 
ethics and religion—and, if you will, references 
to revealed truth, because it would be foolish 
to rule out any reliable information we have 
in judging a situation. Why deprive ourselves 
of any help that would throw additional light 
on our problems and lead to fuller understand- 
ing? But. the matter is even more serious, 
because to disregard revealed truth may result 
in distorted views and false judgments for, 
says Berdyaev (‘‘The End of Our Time’’): 
‘“‘Where there is no God, there is no man.” 
Dr. Furfey states an axiomatic principle when 
he writes: “Sociology, dealing as it does with 
human activities, cannot afford to neglect 
such (philosophical and revealed) truths.’ 
The sociologist who completely prescinds 
from revelation reminds one of the philoso- 
pher who, when he entered the lecture hall, 
was very careful to leave commonsense—and 
we might as well add reason and sanity— 
outside. The Catholic, the Catholic teacher, 
the Catholic philosopher, the Catholic sociol- 


ogist, must see everything in one perspective. 
The split personality is disastrous everywhere, 
and particularly so where momentous issues 
are at stake. 


So far author and reviewer are completely 
at one, and possibly their disagreement may 
turn out to be a matter of words. Can we 
speak of a Catholic Sociology? In the mind of 
the reviewer, a Catholic science would be a 
supernatural science, one that accepts revealed 
truth not only as a corrective, a final test, a 
criterion by which results are judged, but 
one that proceeds from supernatural prem- 
ises, draws its conclusions directly from re- 
vealed truth, and uses empirical and rational 
truths merely as illustrations and rationes 
convenientiz. If we speak of a Catholic 
Sociology, we must by the same token speak 
of a Catholic Philosophy and Catholic Psy- 
chology. Be this as it may, the conception of 
Sociology as outlined above can hardly fall 
under the dread censure of Conformism. 
There may, of caurse, be a species of sociology 
that deserves this note of severe condemna- 
tion. 


It is entirely true, and not a whit exag- 
gerated, what the author says about pussy- 
footing, softpedaling, water-downing among 
Catholics. Again and again the impossible 
experiment to serve two masters is tried. Too 
few have the courage to be consistent, all-out 
Christians. Many find it easier to believe 
that there are three Persons in God than that 
the poor are blessed. They will not worship 
Mammon, but they deem it expedient to be 
on friendly terms with him. A benevolent 
neutrality, they hold, can do no harm and may 
prove highly advantageous. Yet, the Gospel 
has nothing but scorn for the divided life. 


We can do nothing for the world unless we 
are consistent Christians, consistent in 
thought and action, theory and practice. 
Consistency is a tremendous power. If we 
have nothing to give to the world but what it 
already has, it has no use for us. Catholics 
must be awakened to their duties and oppor- 
tunities. This is what Dr. Furfey is trying to 


do. His book is like a dash of cold water in 


the face of a sleeper. Harsh treatment, per- 


haps, but necessary. Let us have the courage 


to read the book. The effect will be salutary. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Reason versus Faith.—Recently there ap- 
peared a work that unfortunately may not 
exercise the influence upon the ‘‘modern 
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mind’ that the writings of Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer and their disciples had, but 
nevertheless it is a remarkable book. The 
reason, of course, is that the “modern mind” 
seeks rather for the confirmation of its errors 
instead of their refutation and correction. 
The book underconsiderationis Franz Werfel’s 
“‘Between Heaven and Earth.”"? Its contents 
is made up of three essays and ‘‘A Primer for 
Agnostics,” which the author designates by 
the caption ‘“Theologoumena.”” The whole is 
preceded by a motto taken from Goethe, stat- 
ing that the profoundest theme in the history 
of mankind is the conflict between faith and 
skepticism (which is undoubtedly true). In 
the first paragraph of the explanation, the 
author states that probably the nature of this 
battle is best expressed by the term, ‘“‘natural- 
istic nihilism.’’ This term seems to cover very 
well the predominating errors in ‘‘modern’”’ 
science, technocracy, politics, and morals. 
The three essays treat successively of 
‘“‘Man’s True Happiness,” ‘‘Realism and In- 
wardness,’”’ and ‘“‘Can We Live without Faith 
in God?” All three essays, although not of 
exactly the same merit, are brilliant pieces of 
literature on account of their thoughts as well 
as their diction. One-third of the book of 
252 pages contains the ‘“Theologoumena,”’ in 
six chapters subdivided by many sections and 
paragraphs. The chapter headings are: “On 
the Mystery of Incarnation,” ‘‘Sacredness of 
Property,” ‘‘Sin,”’ ‘‘Seeing God,’”’ ‘‘Christ and 
Israel,” and ‘‘Profane Addenda.” The sum- 
mary title should not mislead anyone into 
thinking that this last or any other part of 
the book is a theological treatise based on 
theological arguments. The author confesses 
that he is no trained theologian, and that his 
essays and sayings are based on pure philos- 
ophy and especially metaphysics. What is 
the general result of his labors? To say that 
it is very gratifying, and for the greater part 
is very true and at the same time really in- 
formative, is no exaggeration. On the other 
hand, it could not be maintained that trained 
theologians would not express certain matters 
more precisely and more correctly. But those 
who are mature and interested enough to read 
the book (others will not read it) are also able 
to correct its deficiencies. It is not surprising 
to find the latter; the real wonder is to find a 
Jew treating on the Incarnation and Trinity, 
the “stumbling blocks of Israel,” in the way 


1 The Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
40th St., New York City. 








this author does. He cannot fully explain 
these mysteries, because they are mysteries, 
but he illuminates them by similes and 
thoughts, thereby relieving an open mind 
from doubts about their possibility and even 
necessity under existing conditions. 

In the chapter “On Christ and Israel,” the 
reader will also find some surprising thoughts. 
The author reveals his candid soul and inner 
convictions. He believes that Christ will re- 
veal Himself to Israel as a unit as the Messiah 
at the proper time, without Israel’s losing its 
identity. This belief he bases on the not yet 
fulfilled prophetic story of Joseph in Egypt, 
ending with the revelation of himself to his 
brethren and their sojourn in the land of 
Goshen. With a word of hope and consola- 
tion the author éloses this chapter. The whole 
book forcefully creates the impression that 
Werfel knows Christ and the Church (by 
which he means the Catholic Church) re- 
markably well, but that Christ has not yet 
revealed Himself to the author. But read the 
book yourself. 

K1iian J. Hennricu, O.F.M. Cap., A.M. 


Varia.—The Right Reverend J. J. Burke 
has published a readable and _ interest- 
ing book on the Saints of the Canon of the 
Mass.! In his Preface he states: ‘Thirty- 
nine Saints aré numbered in the Canon of the 
Mass; twenty-four in the ‘Communicantes’ 
before the Consecration, and fifteen in the 
prayer ‘Nobis quoque peccatoribus’ after the 
Consecration. The object of this book is to 
explain things connected with the Canon and 
develop a greater knowledge of and increased 
devotion to the Saints of the Canon and to the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” Since all of 
these Saints were martyrs of the first three 
centuries of the Church, they prove the 
antiquity of the Church and the Canon of the 
Mass, and thus the book will be welcomed by 
many as something rare and precious. The 
first twenty-six pages are devoted to a short 
comment on the prayers of the Mass. Then 
follow brief sketches of the lives of the Saints 
of the Canon. The second part of the book 
is a reprint of the author’s old work, “The 
Reasonableness of Catholic Ceremonies and 
Practices.”” This work had several editions 
in the ’90s and is still a valuable book for the 


1 The Saints of the Canon and Reasonable- 
ness of Catholic Ceremonies and Practices. 
By Right Rev. J. J. Burke (Longfellow Press, 
New York, 1944, pp. 175). 
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laity, especially for converts. Though this 
entire book is popular rather than critical, it 
repays reading and is an edifying work that 
will urge the reader to further study. 

Sacred is the réle of parents in bringing 
children into this world and rearing them to be 
citizens of heaven! Yet, it is quite obvious that 
many parents do not know how to be truly 
Catholic parents and are quite ignorant of 
even essential matters in the training of their 
children. Therefore, the new book by Fr. 
Daniel Lord, S.J., is all the more welcome. 
In ‘‘Some Notes for the Guidance of Parents’’? 
the experienced and zealous Jesuit gives 
parents and teachers a splendid and practical 
work that all adults would do well to ponder 
and put into practice. Fr. Lord wrote the 
book for good parents and for unprepared 
parents. He presented this material to 
priests and religious in various cities in the 
Summer School of Catholic Action in 1941. 
He was asked to put these notes in fuller form. 
Hence the book. He writes in the Introduc- 
tion: ‘I have written it primarily for parents. 
But it is written for the use of either parents 
themselves, in so far as it will help them, or 
those whose responsibility and epportunity it 
is to help parents prepare for the most im- 
portant natural vocation in the world. ... 
I conceive of the book’s being read straight 
through by anyone, parent or guide of 
parents, who wants a little help with the 
guidance of young people. But I also see it 
used as a textbook or a discussion-club guide 
for those who want to study quietly and more 
at length.... Priests may wish to assemble 
young parents in their parishes and give them 
talks on their duties and opportunities. . . . 
If you are a priest, I sincerely hope the book 
will help you even a little to train your young 
people to Christian parenthood and to carry 
young parents over the shoals and rapids of 


2 Some Notes for the Guidance of Parents. 
By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (The Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis, 1944, pp. 252). 





their job.’’ The book’s eight chapters have a 
world of inspiring material for parents and 
teachers, for priests and leaders of youth. 
The book will make a fine wedding present; 
and the priest can find in it abundant ma- 
terial for sermons and conferences. 

Religious poems are very difficult to ap- 
praise, for each reader will be impressed in an 
individual way. Yet Fr. John J. Rauscher, 
S.M., deserves congratulations and encourage- 
ment for his recent work, ‘‘The Virgin of 
Nazareth and Other Poems,’’? for in this way 
he exercises a special apostolate. As in his 
former poetical works, he strives in this one 
to help us “‘to meditate calmly, leisurely, 
thoughtfully, devoutly on the great funda- 
mental truths of our holy faith, despite the 
feverish excitement and profound worry on 
all sides of us.”” He says very truly that such 
meditation and that alone ‘‘will eventually 
rally the manifold variety of forces necessary 
to cope successfully with our present un- 
believing, chaotic world.’”’ He pleads that 
we should have a little patience with the poets 
of the present day because they are ‘‘doing an 
important uplifting work under very adverse 
conditions.”’ He is conscious that his poems 
are of unequal value but he begs a hearing. 
The subjects are many—The Blessed Virgin, 
the Mysteries of the Rosary, Christ, the Holy 
Eucharist, the Sacred Heart, God’s Attri- 
butes, the Four Last Things, Old Testament 
Scenes and Narrative Poems. All the poems 
are simple and clear. Many have surprising 
flashes of light, words of consolation, doctrine 
and encouragement. Those on the Blessed 
Virgin and the Sacred Heart are especially 
rich in dogma and devotion. The book wil 
make a fine gift, and will be welcomed in 
hours of peace. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


3 The Virgin of Nazareth and Other Poems. 
By Rev. John J. Rauscher, $.M. (Benziger 
Bros., New York City, 1943; 122 poems, pp. 
175). 








